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QUEEN AVERLAINE AND THE KNIGHT ARKELD 


I. 
ARKELD 


O way did you lift your eyes to mine ? 
Why did you lift your low drooping head ? 


AVERLAINE 


The tangled threads of the fates entwine 
Our hearts that follow as children led. 


ARKELD 


From the uttermost ends of the earth we came 
As star moves starward through wildering night. 


AVERLAINE 


Our souls have mingled as flame with flame, 
Yea! we have mingled as light with light. 


ARKELD 
Ah God! Ah God that it never had been ! 


AVERLAINE 
The Shadow! The Shadow that falls between ! 
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QUEEN AVERLAINE AND THE KNIGHT ARKELD 


II. 


ARKELD 


The stars in their courses move through the sky 
Unheeding, unswerving, cold and blind. 


AVERLAINE 


Why did you linger nor pass me by 
Where the cross roads met in the ways that wind ? 


ARKELD 


I saw your eyes in the dusk of your hair ; 
I saw your sorrow and yearning love: 


AVERLAINE 


And I who wandered with grey despair, 
Looking up, saw heaven in blossom above. 


ARKELD 
Ah God! Ah God that it never had been! 


AVERLAINE 
The Shadow! The Shadow that falls between ! 


II. 


ARKELD 


May we not go as we came alone 
Unto the ends of the earth again ? 


AVERLAINE 


Canst thou pluck from the heart of the rose new-blown 
The garnered sun and the storéd rain ? 


ARKELD 


Love between us has bloomed as a rose 
Out of the desert under our feet. 
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AVERLAINE 


Canst thou forget how the red heart glows ? 
Forget the dew on the petals is sweet ? 


ARKELD 
Ah God! Ah God that it never had been! 


AVERLAINE 
The Shadow! The Shadow that falls between! 


IV. 


ARKELD 


Have the ages brought us together that we 
Might tremble, start at shadows and cry ? 


AVERLAINE 


Yes! it has been and it ever shall be, 
Till Sorrow be slain or Love shall die. 


ARKELD 


Stronger than Sorrow is Love, and Hate, 
The brother of Love, shall end our sorrow! 


AVERLAINE 


The Shadow is strong with the strength of fate, 
And slain would rise from the grave to-morrow! 


ARKELD 
Ah God! Ah God that it never had been! 


AVERLAINE 
Ever the Shadow! the Shadow between ! 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


10—2 











THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY: 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MORAL LESSONS. 


Mrs. BonFIL sore at the damage to her infallibility ; Barmouth 
still feeling that rude and sacrilegious thrust at ennobled ribs; 
Lady Barmouth unable to look her neighbours in the face; 
Mervyn fearing the whispers and the titters; Lady Blixworth 
again wearily donning her armour, betaking herself to Barslett, 
goading Audrey Pollington into making herself attractive; the 
Glentorlys and a score more of exalted families feeling that they 
had been sadly ‘let in,’ treacherously beguiled into petting and 
patronising an impossible person; Airey Newton «ppressed with 
scorn of himself, yet bound in his chains; Peggy persuaded that 
something must be done, and shaken out of her usual happiness 
by the difficulty of doing it: all these people, and no doubt more 
besides, proved that if the world is not a football for every wanton 
toe, neither is it an immovable unimpressionable mass, on which 
individual effort and the vagaries of this man or that make 
absolutely no impression. Trix’s raid had met with defeat, but it 
had left its effect on many lives, its marks in many quarters. A 
sense of this joined with the recognition of her own present 
wretched state to create in Trix the feelings with which she 
regarded her past proceedings and their outcome. So many 
people must have grudges against her; if she was not penitent 
she was frightened ; her instinct was to hide, however much she 
might still hanker after the glories of conspicuous station. Of 
Airey’s disturbance and of Peggy’s fretting, indeed, she had only 
a vague inkling ; the world she had left was the vivid thing to 
her ; it seemed to ring with her iniquities as her guilty ears 
listened from the seclusion of Harriet Street, Covent Garden. 
She knew it called her impossible ; she could not have resented 
Lord Glentorly’s ‘ pirate craft.’ 

Not even on Mervyn himself had she been so great an influence 
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as on Beaufort Chance, and, great as the influence was, Beaufort 
greatly, though not unnaturally, exaggerated it. He set down to 
her account all the guilt of those practices for which he had 
suffered and of which Fricker was in reality the chief inspirer ; 
at any rate, if she had not counselled them, she had impelled him 
to them and had then turned round and refused him the reward 
for whose sake he had sinned. If he ranked now rather with 
Fricker than with Mervyn or Constantine Blair, or the men of 
that sort who had been his colleagues and his equals, the heaviest 
of the blame rested on Trix. If the meshes of the Fricker net 
enveloped him more closely day by day, hers was the fault. 
Countenanced by an element of truth, carried the whole way by 
resentment, by jealousy, and by the impulse to acquit himself at 
another’s expense, he would have rejoiced to make Trix his 
scapegoat and to lay on her the burden of his sins. Though she 
could not bear his punishment, he welcomed her as his partner 
in misfortune. He longed to see her in her humiliation, and 
sought a way. When he asked himself what he meant to say to 
her he could not answer; his impulse was to see her in the dust. 

The Frickers often talked of Trix—Fricker with the quiet 
smile of a man who has done what he had to do and done it well; 
Mrs. Fricker with heavy self-complacent malevolence; Connie 
with a lighter yet still malicious raillery. An instinct in Chance 
made him take small part in these discussions and display some 
indifference towards them; but soon he gleaned what he wanted 
from them. Fricker had found out where Trix was; he had 
received a brief note from her, asking to be informed of the full 
extent of her speculative liabilities. He described with amuse- 
ment the lucid explanation which he had sent. 

‘When she’s paid that, and her other debts—which must be 
pretty heavy—there won’t be much left, I fancy,’ he reflected. 

‘Where is she?’ asked Connie, in passing curiosity. 

‘I forget. Oh, here’s the letter. Thirty-four Harriet Street, 
Covent Garden. Hardly sounds princely, does it, Connie ?’ 

They all laughed, and Beaufort Chance with them. But he 
hoarded up the address in his memory. The next moment, by 
an impulse to conceal his thoughts, he stole an affectionate 
glance at Connie and received her sly return of it. He knew 
that, whatever feeling took him to Trix Trevalla’s, his visit would 
not win approval from Connie Fricker. 

On the following morning Mr. Fricker saw that address at the 
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top of another rote, whose author introduced herself as a great 
friend of Mrs. Trevalla. Smiling with increased amusement, he 
gave her what she asked—an appointment for the following after- 
noon. It would be Saturday, and Fricker bade her come to his 
house, not to his office. He had heard Connie speak of her with 
some envy, and saw no reason why the two girls should not 
become acquainted. The object of the visit was, he supposed, to 
make an appeal on Trix Trevalla’s behalf. Experience taught 
him that women attached an extraordinary efficacy to a personal 
interview—extraordinary, that is, where the other party to the 
interview was not a fool. His anticipation of the meeting did 
not differ much from Lady Blixworth’s satirical suggestion of its 
course. 

When Peggy came at the appointed hour (she was so far 
human, Mr. Fricker’s suspicions so far justified, that she had 
taken much pains with her toilet) she was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, not the study, and was met by Connie with profuse 
apologies. A gentleman had called on papa most unexpectedly ; 
papa had to see the gentleman because the gentleman was leaving 
for Constantinople the next day. It was something about the 
Trans-Euphratic Railway, or something tiresome. Would Miss 
Ryle mind waiting half an hour and having a cup of tea? Mamma 
would be so sorry to miss her, but it was Lady Rattledowney’s 
day, and Lady Rattledowney was lost without mamma. Did Miss 
Ryle know the Rattledowneys? Such dear people the Rattle- 
downeys were! They were also, it may be observed, extremely 
impecunious. 

Thus vivaciously inaugurated, the conversation prospered. 
Peggy, sorely afraid of giggling, studied her companion with an 
amusement sternly repressed, and an interest the greater for being 
coupled with unhesitating condemnation. Connie ranged over 
the upper half of the Fricker acquaintance ; she had been warned 
to avoid mention of Trix Trevalla, but she made haste to discover 
any other common friends: there were the Eli-Simpkinsons and 
the Moresby-Jenkinses, of course ; a few more also whom Peggy 
knew. Mrs. Bonfill figured on Connie’s list, though not, she 
admitted, of their intimate circle. (‘She has so much to do, 
poor Mrs. Bonfill, one can never find her!’ regretted Connie.) 
Over Lady Blixworth, whose name Peggy introduced, she rather 
shied. 

‘Mamma doesn’t think her very good form,’ she said primly. 
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Rushing for any remark to avert the threatened laugh, Peggy 
made boldly for Beaufort Chance. 

‘Oh, yes, he’s a very particular friend of ours. We think 
him delightful. So clever too! He's always in and out of the 
house, Miss Ryle.’ She blushed a little, and met Peggy’s look 
with a conscious smile. 

Peggy smiled too, and followed the next direction taken by 
Miss Connie’s handsome eyes. 

‘I see you've got his photograph on the table.’ 

‘Yes. Mamma lets me have that for my particular table.’ 

Evidently Peggy was to understand that her companion had a 
property in Beaufort Chance; whether the intimation was for 
Peggy’s own benefit or for transmission to another was not clear. 
It was possibly no more than an ebullition of vanity—but Peggy 
did not believe that. 

‘We ride together in the morning sometimes, and that always 
makes people such friends. No stiffness, you know.’ 

Peggy, wondering when and where any stiffness would intrude 
into Connie’s friendship, agreed that riding was an admirable path 
to intimacy. 

‘And then he’s so much connected in business with papa; 
that naturally brings him here a lot.’ 

‘I don’t suppose he minds,’ suggested Peggy, playing the 
game. 

‘He says he doesn’t,’ laughed Connie, poking out her foot and 
regarding it with coy intensity, as she had seen ladies do on the 
stage when the topic of their affections happened to be touched 
upon. 

Understanding the accepted significance, if not the inherent 
propriety, of the attitude, Peggy ventured on a nod which 
intimated her appreciation of the position. 

‘Oh, it’s all nonsense anyhow, isn’t it, Miss Ryle? What I 
say is, it’s just a bit of fun.’ In this declaration Connie did less 
than justice to herself. It was that, but it was something much 
more. 

Peggy was vastly amused, and saw no reason to be more 
delicate or reticent than the lady principally concerned. 

‘ May we congratulate you yet?’ 

‘Gracious, no, Miss Ryle! How you do get on!’ 

At this Peggy saw fair excuse for laughter, and made up her 
arrears heartily. Connie was not at all displeased. Peggy ‘ got 
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on’ further, chaffing Connie on her conquest and professing all 
proper admiration for the victim. 

‘Mind you don’t say anything to mamma,’ Connie cautioned 
her. ‘It’s all a dead secret.’ 

‘I’m very good at secrets,’ Peggy assured her. 

‘He gave me this,’ murmured Connie, displaying a bangle. 

‘ How perfectly sweet!’ cried Peggy. 

‘It is rather nice, isn’t it? I love diamonds and pearls. 
Don’t you, Miss Ryle? Lady Rattledowney admired it very 
much.’ 

‘ Did you tell her where it came from ?’ 

‘No—and mamma thinks I bought it!’ 

Peggy had arrived at the conclusion that this guilelessness 
was overdone; she adopted, without serious doubt, the theory of 
transmission. Nothing was to be repeated to mamma, but as 
much as she chose might find its way to Trix Trevalla. The 
information was meant to add a drop of bitterness to that sinner’s 
cup. Peggy was willing to take it on this understanding—and to 
deal with it as might chance to be convenient. 

‘I hope you haven’t found me very dull, Miss Ryle ?’ 

‘No!’ cried Peggy, with obvious sincerity. Connie had been 
several things which Peggy subsequently detailed, but she had 
not been tiresome. 

The interview with Mr. Fricker was in a different key, the 
only likeness being that the transmission theory still seemed 
applicable, and indeed inevitable here and there. The giggles 
and the coyness were gone, and with them the calculated guile- 
lessness; the vulgarity was almost gone. Fricker was not a 
gentleman, but, thanks to his quietness and freedom from 
affectation, it was often possible to forget the fact. He had 
a dry humour, she soon found. and it was stirred by the contrast 
between his visitor’s utter ignorance of business and her resolutely 
business-like manner. It was evident that she did not intend to 
clasp his knees. 

‘I see you've taken my measure, Miss Ryle,’ he remarked. 
‘Mrs. Trevalla has shown you my letter, you tell me, and you 
have come to make me a proposition ? ’ 

‘It seems from the letter that they can go on making her pay 
money ?’ 

‘Precisely—at stated intervals and of definite amounts. 
Three several amounts of one thousand pounds at intervals of not 
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less than two months—the first being due immediately, and the 
others sure to come later.’ 

‘Yes, I think I understand that.’ 

‘I endeavoured to express myself clearly, Miss Ryle.’ 

Peggy ignored a profane gleam of amusement in his eye. 

‘I suppose it’s no good talking about how she came to buy 
such curious shares,’ began Peggy. 

‘I think you'll have gathered from Mrs. Trevalla that such a 
discussion would not be fruitful,’ interposed Fricker. 

‘ Have you got to pay too?’ 

‘That question is, pardon me, worse than fruitless; it’s 
irrelevant.’ 

‘She can’t pay that money and what she owes besides unless 
she has time given her. And, even if she has, she’ll worry herself 
to death, waiting and watching for the—for the , 

‘Calls,’ he suggested. ‘ That’s the legal term.’ 

‘Oh, yes. The calls.’ 

‘T am not the company; I am not her creditors. I can’t give 
Mrs. Trevalla time.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t if you could!’ Peggy blazed out. 

‘ Irrelevant again,’ he murmured, gently shaking his head. 

‘I didn’t come here to beg,’ Peggy explained. ‘ But I’vea 
sort of idea that, if you had the shares instead of Trix, you could 
get out of it cheaper somehow. I mean, you could make some 
arrangement with the company, or get rid of the shares or some- 
thing. Anyhow I believe you could manage to pay less than 
she'll have to.’ 

‘ It’s possible you're flattering me there.’ 

‘ You'd try ?’ 

‘ You may, I think, give me the credit of supposing I should 
try, said Fricker, smiling again. 

‘ She'll have to pay, or—or try to pay 

‘ She'll be liable to pay ; 

‘ Yes, liable to pay three thousand pounds altogether?’ He 
nodded. ‘ What are the shares worth ?’ 

‘ Three thousand pounds less than nothing, Miss Ryle.’ 

His terrible coolness appalled Peggy. She could not resist a 
glance of horror, but she held herself‘in hand. 

‘Then, if you took them, the most you'd lose would be three 
thousand pounds, and you’d have a very good chance of losing less?’ 

‘I don’t know about a good chance. Some chance, shall we 
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say?’ He was more than tolerant ; he was interested in Peggy’s 
development of her idea. 

Peggy leant her elbows on the writing-table between them. 

‘I want her to be rid of the whole thing—to think it never 
happened. Iwant you to take those shares from her: tell her 
that they’ve become of value, or that you made a mistake, or 
anything you like of that sort, and that you'll relieve her of them. 
If you did that, how much money should you want ?’ 

‘ You wish to do this out of kindness? To take a weight off 
Mrs. Trevalla’s mind ?’ 

‘Yes, to take a weight off her mind. It’s funny, but she 
frets more over having bungled her money affairs and having 
been made—having been silly, you know—than over anything 
else. She’s very proud, you see.’ 

Fricker’s smile broadened. ‘I can quite believe she’s proud,’ 
he remarked. 

‘ Of course she knows nothing about my being here. It’s my 
own idea. You see what I want, don’t you ?’ 

‘As a business transaction, I confess I don’t quite see it. If 
you appeal to my good-nature, and ask me to make sacrifices for 
Mrs. Trevalla 7 

‘No. I don’t expect you to lose by it.’ 

Fricker saw the look that she could not keep out of her eyes. 
He smiled fixedly at her. 

‘But I thought that, if you could satisfy them—or get off 
somehow for—well, one thousand pounds or—or at most one 
thousand five hundred pounds’ (Peggy was very agitated over her 
amounts), ‘that—that I and some other friends could manage 
that, and then—why, we’d tell her it was all right!’ <A hint of 
triumph broke through her nervousness as she declared her 
scheme. ‘I can’t be absolutely sure of the money except my 
own, but I believe I could get it.’ She worked up to a climax. 
‘I can give you five hundred pounds now—in notes, if you like, 
she said, producing a little leather bag of a purse. 

Fricker gave a short dry laugh; the whole episode amused 
him very much, and Peggy’s appearance also gratified his taste. 
She unfastened the bag, and he heard her fingers crackle the 
notes, as she sat with her eyes fixed on his; appeal had been 
banished from Peggy’s words, it spoke in her eyes in spite of 
herself. 

‘ Mrs. Trevalla has perhaps told you something of her relations 
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with me?’ asked Fricker, clasping his long spare hands on the 
table. 

‘I don’t defend her: but you don’t fight with women, Mr. 
Fricker ?’ 

‘There are no women in business matters, Miss Ryle.’ 

‘Or with people who are down ?’ 

‘Not fight, no. 1 keep my foot on them.’ 

He took up a half-smoked cigar and relit it. 

‘Tm not a Shylock,’ he resumed with a smile. ‘Shylock was 
a sentimentalist. I’d have taken that last offer—a high one, if I 
remember—and given up my pound of flesh. But you expect 
me to do it for much less than market value. I like my pound 
of flesh, and I want something above market value for it, Miss 
Ryle. I’ve taught Mrs. Trevalla her little lesson. Perhaps 
there’s no need to rub it in any more. You want me to make 
her think that she can get out of Glowing Stars without further 
loss ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And you want me to take the risk on myself? The loss may 
run to three thousand pounds, though, as you say, a lucky chance 
might enable me to reduce it.’ His fertile mind had inklings of 
a scheme already, though in the vaguest outline. 

‘Yes,’ said Peggy again, not trusting herself to say more. 

‘Very well ; now we understand.’ He leant right over towards 
her. ‘I think you're foolish,’ he told her, ‘you and the other 
friends. The woman deserves all she’s got; she didn’t play fair 
with me. I haven’t a spark of sympathy for her. If I followed 
my feelings, I should show you the door. But I don’t follow my 
feelings when I see a fair profit in the other direction. If Mrs. 
Trevalla had acted on that rule she wouldn’t be where she is.’ 
He thrust his chair back suddenly and rose to his feet. ‘I'll 
do what you wish, and back up the story you mean to tell her, if 
you'll come ayain and bring that pretty little bag with you, and 
take out of it and lay on this table He paused in wilful 
malice, tormenting Peggy and watching her parted lips and 
eager eyes. ‘And lay on the table,’ he ended slowly, ‘ four 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘ Four——!’ gasped Peggy, and could get no further. 

‘Three to cover risk, one as a solatium for the wound Mrs. 
Trevalla has dealt to my pride. His irony became unwontedly 
savage as he snarled out his gibe. 
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Peggy’s face suddenly grew flushed and her eyes dim. She 
looked at him, and knew there was no mercy. He did not spare 
her his gaze, but when she conquered her dismay and sat fronting 
him with firm lips again he smiled a grim approval. He liked 
pluck, and when he had hit his hardest he liked best to see the 
blow taken well. He became his old self-controlled calm self 
again. 

Peggy shut her bag with a click and rose in her turn. Her 
first words surprised Mr. Fricker. 

‘That’s a bargain, is it?’ she asked. 

‘A bargain, certainly,’ he said. 

‘Then will you put it in writing, please?’ She pointed at 
the table with a peremptory air. 

Infinitely amused again, Fricker sat down and embodied his 
undertaking in a letter, ceremoniously addressed to Miss Ryle, 
expressed and signed in the name of his firm; he blotted the 
letter and gave it to her in an open envelope. 

‘It’s as well not to trust to memory, however great confidence 
we may have in one another, isn’t it ?’ said he. 

‘Much,’ agreed Peggy drily. ‘I con’t suppose I can get all 
that money, but I’m going to try,’ she announced. 

‘I daresay there are people who would do a great deal for you,’ 
he suggested in sly banter. 

Peggy flushed again. ‘I shouldn’t ask anyone like that. I 
couldn’t.’ She broke off, indignant with herself; she had taken 
almost a confidential tone. ‘It’s not your concern where or how 
I get it.’ 

‘You express the view I’ve always taken most exactly, Miss 
Ryle.’ 

He was openly deriding her, but she hardly hated him now. 
He was too strange to hate, she was coming to think. She smiled 
at him as she asked a question :— 

‘Does money always make people like what you are ?’ 

‘Money?’ Fricker stood with his hands in his pockets, 
seeming a little puzzled. 

‘I mean, always bothering with it and thinking a lot of it, 
you know.’ 

‘Oh, no! If it did, all men of business would be good men 
of business, and luckily there are plenty of bad.’ 

‘I see, said Peggy. ‘Well, I'll come back if I get the 
money, Mr. Fricker.’ 
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‘I’m glad Connie gave you some tea.’ 

‘We had a very nice talk, thank you.’ 

‘I won’t ask you te remember me to Mrs. Trevalla.’ 

‘She’s not to know I’ve seen you. You've put that in the 
letter ?’ 

‘Bless my soul, I’d forgotten! How valuable that written 
record is! Yes, you'll find it there all right. The transaction 
is to be absolutely confidential, so far as Mrs. Trevalla is con- 
cerned.’ 

He escorted her to the door. As they passed through the hall, 
Connie’s voice came from upstairs :— 

‘Won't Miss Ryle take a glass of wine before she goes, papa ?’ 

Fricker looked at Peggy with a smile. 

‘T don’t drink wine,’ said Peggy, rather severely. 

‘Of course not—between meals. Connie’s so hospitable, 
though. Well, I hope to see you again.’ 

‘I really don’t believe you do,’ said Peggy. ‘You love money, 
but——’ 

‘I love a moral lesson more? Possibly, Miss Ryle; but I at 
least keep my bargains. You can rely on my word if—if you 
come again, you know.’ 

Peggy’s hansom was at the door, and he helped her in. She 
got into the corner of it, nodded to him, and then sank her face 
far into the fluffy recesses of a big white feather boa. All below 
her nose was hidden ; her eyes gleamed out fixed and sad; her 
hands clutched the little bag very tightly. She had so hoped to 
bring it back empty ; she had so hoped to have a possible though 
difficult task set her. Now she could hear and think of nothing 
but those terrible figures set out in Fricker’s relentless tones— 
‘Four thousand pounds!’ 

Fricker turned back into his house, smiling in ridicule touched 
with admiration. It was all very absurd, but she was a girl of 
grit. ‘Straight too,’ he decided approvingly. 

Connie ran downstairs to meet him. 

‘Oh, what did she want? I’ve been sitting in the drawing- 
room just devoured by curiosity! Do tell me about it, papa!’ 

‘Not a word. It’s business,’ he said curtly, but not unkindly. 
‘ Inquisitiveness is an old failing of yours. Ah!’ 

His exclamation was called forth by an apparently slight 
cause. Connie wore a white frock; to the knees of it adhered 
along strip of fawn-coloured wool. 
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‘ You were sitting in the drawing-room devoured by curiosity ?’ 
he asked reflectively. 

‘ Just devoured, papa,’ repeated Connie gaily. 

Mr. Fricker took hold of her ear lightly and began to walk her 
towards his study. 

‘Odd,’ he said gently, ‘ because the drawing-room’s up- 
holstered in red, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Well, of course.’ Connie laughed rather uneasily. 

‘And, so far as I know, the only fawn-coloured woo] mat in 
the house is just outside my study door.’ 

‘What do you mean, papa?’ Connie was startled, and tried 
to jump away; Mr. Fricker’s firm hold on her ear made it plain 
that she would succeed only at an impossible sacrifice. 

‘And that’s the precise colour of that piece of wool clinging 
to your frock. Look!’ They were on the mat now; the study 
door was open, and there was ample light for Connie to make the 
suggested comparison. ‘ Look!’ urged Fricker, smiling and 
pinching his daughter’s ear with increasing force. ‘ Look, Connie, 
look !’ 

‘Papa! Oh, you're hurting me!’ 

‘Dear me, I’m sorry,’ said Fricker. ‘But the thought of 
people listening outside my door made me forget what I was 
doing.’ It seemed to have the same effect again, for Connie 
writhed. ‘How difficult it is to get straightforward dealing!’ 
reflected Fricker sadly. ‘My dear Connie, if you happen to have 
caught any of the conversation, you will know that Mrs. Trevalla 
has learnt the advantage of straightforward dealing.’ 

Connie had nothing to say; she began to cry rather noisily. 
Fricker involuntarily thought of a girl he had seen that day who 
would neither have listened nor cried. 

‘Run away,’ he said, releasing her; his tone was kind, but a 
trifle contemptuous. ‘You'd better keep my secrets if I’m to 
keep yours, you know.’ 

Connie went off, heaving sobs and rubbing her assaulted ear. 
She was glad to escape so cheaply, and the sobs stopped when 
she got round the first corner. 

‘Connie’s a good girl,’ said Fricker, addressing the study walls 
in a thoughtful soliloquy. ‘Yes, she’s a good girl. But there’s 
a difference. Yes, there is a difference.’ He shrugged his 
shoulders, lit a fresh cigar, and sat down at his writing-table. ‘It 
doesn’t matter whether Connie knows or not,’ he reflected, ‘ but 
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we must have moral lessons, you know. That’s what pretty Miss 
Ryle had to understand—and Mrs. Trevalla, and now Connie. 
It’ll do all of ’em good.’ 

Then he looked up the position of the Glowing Star, and 
thought that an amalgamation might possibly be worked and 
things put in a little better trim. But it would be troublesome, 
and—he preferred the moral lesson after all. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PERJURER. 


PeGGy’s appointment had not been a secret in the Fricker house- 
hold, though its precise object was not known; it had heen 
laughed and joked over in the presence of the family friend, 
Beaufort Chance. He had joined in the mirth, and made a 
mental note of the time appointed—just as he had of Trix 
Trevalla’s address in Harriet Street. Hence it was that he caused 
himself to be driven to the address a little while after Peggy had 
started on her way to Fricker’s. The woman who answered his 
ring said that Mrs. Trevalla was seeing nobody ; her scruples were 
banished by his confident assurance that he was an old friend, and 
by five shillings which he slipped into her hand. He did not 
scrutinise his impulse to see Trix; it was rather blind, but it was 
overpowering. An idea had taken hold of him which he hid 
carefully in his heart, hid from the Frickers above all—and tried, 
perhaps, to hide from himself too; for it was dangerous. 

Trix’s nerves had not recovered completely; they were not 
tuned to meet sudden encounters. She gave a startled cry as the 
door was opened hastily and as hastily closed, and he was left 
alone with her. She was pale and looked weary about the eyes, 
but she looked beautiful too, softened by her troubles and endowed 
with the attraction of a new timidity; he marked it in her as 
useful to his purposes. 

‘You? What have you come for?’ she cried, not rising nor 
offering him her hand. 

He set down his hat and pulled off his gloves|deliberately. 
He knew they were alone in the lodgings; she was at his mercy. 
That was the first thing he had aimed at, and it was his. 

‘Your friends naturally want to see how you are getting on,’ 
he said, with alaugh. ‘They’ve been hearing so much about you.’ 
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Trix tried to compose herself to a quiet contempt, but the 
nerves were wrong and she was frightened. 

‘Well, things have turned out funnily, haven’t they? Not 
quite what they looked like being when we met last, at Viola 
Blixworth’s! You were hardly the stuff to fight Fricker, were 
you? Or me either—though you thought you could manage me 
comfortably.’ 

His words were brutal enough; his look surpassedthem. Trix 
shrank back in her chair. 

‘T don’t want to talk to you at all,’ she protested helplessly. 

‘Ah, it’s always had to be just what you wanted, hasn’t it? 
Never mind anybody else! But haven’t you learnt that that 
doesn’t exactly work? I should have thought it would have 
dawned on you. Well, I don’t want to be unpleasant. What’s 
going to happen now? No Mervyn! Nomarquisate in the future! 
No money in the present, I’m afraid! You’ve made a bungle of 
it, Trix.’ 

‘I’ve nothing at all to say to you. If I’'ve—if I’ve made mis- 
takes, I 

‘You've suffered for them? Yes, I fancy so. And you made 
some pretty big ones. It was rather a mistake to send me to the 
right-about, wasn’t it? You were warned. You chose to go on. 
Here you are. Don’t you sometimes think you’d better have 
stuck to me ?’ 

‘No!’ Trix threw the one word at him with a disgusted 
contempt which roused his anger even while he admired the effort 
of her courage. 

‘What, you’re not tamed yet ?’ hesneered. ‘ Even this palace, 
and Glowing Stars, and being the laughing-stock of London 
haven’t tamed you?’ 

He spoke slowly, never taking his eyes from her ; her defiance 
worked on the idea in his heart. He had run a fatal risk once 
before under her influence ; he felt her influence again while he 
derided her. Enough of what he had been clung about him to 
make him feel how different she was from Connie Fricker. To 
conquer her and make her acknowledge the conquest was the desire 
that came upon him, tempting him to forget at what peril he 
would break with Connie. 

‘You only came here to laugh at me,’ said Trix. ‘ Well, go on.’ 

‘Que can’t help laughing a bit,’ he remarked ; ‘ but I don’t 
want to be hard on you. If you’d done to some men what you 
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did to me, they mightn’t take it so quietly. But I’m ready to be 
friends.’ 

‘ Whatever I did, you've taken more than your revenge—far 
more. Yes, if you wanted to see me helpless and ruined, here I 
am. Isn’t it enough? Can't you go now?’ 

‘And how’s old Mervyn? At any rate I’ve taken you away 
from him, the stuck-up fool !’ 

‘IT won’t discuss Lord Mervyn.’ 

‘He'd be surprised to see us together here, wouldn’t he?’ 
He laughed, enjoying the thought of Mervyn’s discomfiture ; he 
might make it still more complete if he yielded to his idea. He 
came round the table and leant against it, crossing his feet; he 
was within a yard of her chair, and looked down at her in insolent 
disdain and more insolent admiration. Now again he marked her 
fear and played on it. 

‘Yes, we got the whip hand of you, and I think you know it 
now. And that’s what you want; that’s the way to treat you. I 
should have known how to deal with you. What could a fool like 
Mervyn do with a woman like you? Youre full of devil.’ 

Poor Trix, feeling at that moment by no means full of ‘devil,’ 
glanced at him with a new terror. She had set herself to endure 
his taunts, but the flavour that crept into them now was too 
much. 

‘I don’t forget we were friends. You're pretty well stranded 
now. Well, I'll look after you, if you like. But no more tricks! 
You must behave yourself.’ 

‘Do you suppose I should ever willingly speak to you again ?’ 

‘Yes, 1 thinkso. When the last of the money’s gone, perhaps ? 
I don’t fancy your friends here can help you much. It'll be worth 
while remembering me then.’ 

‘I'd sooner starve,’ said Trix decisively. 

‘Wait a bit, wait a bit,’ he jeered. 

‘Iask you to go,’ she said, pointing to the door. A trivial 
circumstance interfered with any attempt at more dramatic action ; 
the wire of the bell was broken, as Trix well knew. 

‘Yes, but you can’t always have what you want, can you ?’ 
His tone changed to one of bantering intimacy. ‘Come, Trix, be 
asensible girl. You're beat, and you know it. You'd better drop 
your airs. By Jove, I wouldn’t offer so much to any other 
woman !’ 

‘What do you want ?’ she asked curtly and desperately. ‘ I’ve 
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got nothing to give you—no more money, no more power, no more 
influence. I’ve got nothing.’ Her voice shook for a moment as 
she sketched her worldly position. 

A pause followed. Beaufort Chance longed to make the 
plunge, and yet he feared it. If he told her that she still had 
what he wanted, he believed that he could bend her to his will; 
to try at least was the strong impulse in him. But how much 
would it mean? He was fast in the Fricker net. Yet the very 
passions which had led him into that entanglement urged him 
now to break loose, to follow his desire, and to risk everything for 
it. The tyrannous instinct that Connie had so cleverly played 
upon would find a far finer satisfaction if the woman he had once 
wooed when she was exalted, when she gave a favour by listening 
and could bestow distinction by her consent, should bend before 
him and come to him in humble submission, owning him her 
refuge, owing him everything, in abject obedience. That was the 
picture which wrought upon his mind and appealed to his nature. 
He saw nothing unlikely in its realisation, if once he resolved to 
aim at that. What other refuge had she? And had she not liked 
him once? She would have liked him more, he told himself, and 
been true to him, if he had taken a proper tone towards her 
and assumed a proper mastery—as he had with Connie Fricker; 
in a passing thought he thanked Connie for teaching him the 
lesson, and took comfort from the thought. Connie would not be 
really troublesome ; he could manage her too. 

‘No, you’ve got nothing,’ he said at last; ‘but supposing I 
say I don’t mind that ?’ 

Trix looked at him again, and suddenly began to laugh 
hysterically. The idea he hinted was horrible, but to her it was 
inexpressibly ludicrous too. She saw what he wanted, what he 
had the madness to suggest. She was terrified, but she laughed ; 
she knew that her mirth would rouse his fury, but it was not to 
be resisted. She thought that she would go on laughing even if 
he struck her in the face—an event which, for the second time 
in their acquaintance, did not seem to her unlikely. 

‘Are you—can you actually ?’ she gasped. 

‘Don’t be a fool! There’s nothing to laugh at. Hold your 
tongue and think it over. Remember, I don’t bind myself. I'll 
see how you behave. I’m not going to be fooled by you twice. 
You ought to know it doesn’t pay you to do it too, by now.’ He 
became more jocular. ‘ You'd have better fun with me than with 
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Mervyn, and I daresay you'll manage to wheedle me into giving 
you a good deal of your own way after all.’ 

He was still more outrageous than Trix had thought him 
before. She was prepared for much, but hardly for this. He had 
degenerated even from what he had shown himself in their earlier 
intercourse. Outwardly, among men, in public life, she supposed 
that he was still presentable, was still reckoned a gentleman. 
Allowing for the fact that many men were gentlemen in dealing 
with other men, or appeared so, who failed to preserve even the 
appearance with women, she remained amazed at the coarse 
vulgarity of his words and tone. It is possible that his 
attentions to Connie Fricker had resulted in a deterioration of his 
style of treating such matters; or the change may merely have 
been part of the general lowering the man had undergone. 

‘Well, I'll be off now,’ he said, lifting himself from the table 
leisurely. ‘You think about it. Ill come and see you again.’ 
He held out his hand. ‘You're looking deuced pretty to-day,’ 
he told her. ‘ Pale and interesting, and all that, you know. I 
say, if we do it, old Mervyn’ll look pretty blue, eh? The laugh’ll 
be against him then, won’t it ?’ 

Trix had not given him her hand. She was afraid of the 
parting. Her fears were not groundless. He laughed as he 
stepped up to her chair. She drew back in horror, guessing his 
purpose. It would seem to him quite natural to kiss her—she 
divined that. She had no leisure to judge or to condemn his 
standard; she knew only that she loathed the idea passionately. 
She covered her face with her hands. 

‘Guessed it, did you?’ he laughed, rather pleased, and, 
bending over, he took hold of her wrists and tore her hands from 
in front of her face. 

At this moment, however—and the thing could hardly have 
been worse timed from one point of view, or better from another— 
Peggy Ryle opened the door. Peggy trod light, the baize door 
swung quietly, Beaufort’s attention had been much preoccupied. 
His hands were still on Trix’s wrists when he turned at the 
opening of the door. So far as the facts of the situation went, 
explanation was superfluous; the meaning of the facts was 
another matter. 

Peggy had come in looking grave, wistful, distressed; the 
shadow of the Fricker interview was still over her. When she 
saw the position she stood on the threshold, saying nothing, 
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smiling doubtfully. Trix dropped her hands in her lap with a 
sigh ; pure and great relief was her feeling. Beaufort essayed 
unconsciousness ; it was an elaborate and clumsy effort. 

‘Glad to have a glimpse of you before I go, Miss Ryle. I 
called to see how Mrs. Trevalla was, but I must run away now.’ 

‘So sorry,’ said Peggy. ‘Let me show you the way.’ 

The doubtful smile gave way to a broader and more mirth- 
ful one. Trix’s eyes had telegraphed past horror and present 
thanksgiving. Moreover Beaufort looked a fool—and Peggy had 
just come from the Frickers’. This last circumstance she seemed 
to think would interest Beaufort; or did she merely aim at 
carrying off the situation by a tactful flow of talk ? 

‘I’ve just been to call on your friends the Frickers,’ she said 
brightly. ‘What a nice girl Miss Fricker is! She says she’s 
great friends with you.’ 

‘I go there a lot on business,’ he explained stiffly. 

‘On business?’ Peggy laughed. ‘I daresay you do, Mr. 
Chance! She’s so friendly and cordial, isn’t she? It must be 
nice riding with her! And what a beautiful bracelet you gave 
her!’ 

Beaufort shot a morose glance at her, and from her to Trix. 
Trix was smiling, though still agitated. Peggy was laughing in 
an open good-natured fashion. 

‘I envied it awfully,’ she confessed. ‘Diamonds and pearls, 
Trix—just beauties !’ 

Mr. Beaufort Chance said good-bye. 

‘I hope to see you again,’ he added to Trix from the doorway. 

‘Do tell Miss Fricker how much I like her,’ Peggy implored, 
following him to the baize door. 

He went downstairs, silently, or not quite silently, cursing 
Peggy, yet not on the whole ill-pleased with his visit. He 
seemed to have made some progress in the task of subduing Trix 
Trevalla. She had been frightened—that was something. He 
walked off buttoning his frock-coat, looking like a prosperous, 
orderly, and most respectable gentleman. Fortunately emotions 
primitively barbarous are not indicated by external labels, or 
walks in the street would be fraught with strange discoveries. 

It did not take long to put Peggy abreast of events; Trix’s 
eyes could have done it almost without words. 

‘Men are astonishing,’ opined Peggy, embracing Beaufort 
Chance and Fricker in a liberal generalisation. 
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‘ They say we’re astonishing,’ Trix reminded her. 

‘Oh, that’s just because they’re stupid.’ She grew grave. 
‘ Anyhow, they’re very annoying,’ she concluded. 

‘He said he’d come again, Peggy. What a worm I am now! 
I’m horribly afraid.’ 

‘So he did,’ Peggy reflected, and sat silent with a queer little 
smile on her lips. 

Trix Trevalla fell into a new fit of despair, or a fresh out- 
pouring of the bitterness that was always in her now. 

‘I might as well,’ she said. ‘I might just as well. What 
else is there left for me? I’ve made shipwreck of it all, and 
Beaufort Chance isn’t far wrong about me. He’s just about the 
sort of fate I deserve. Why do the things you deserve make 
you sick to think of them? He wouldn’t actually beat me 
if I behaved properly and did as I was told, I suppose, and 
that’s about as much as I can expect. Oh, I’ve been such a 
fool!’ 

‘Having been a fool doesn’t matter, if you’re sensible now,’ 
said Peggy. 

‘Sensible! Yes, he told me to be sensible too! I suppose 
the sensible thing would be to tell him to come again, to lie 
down before him, and thank him very much if he didn’t stamp 
too hard on me.’ 

Peggy remembered how Mr. Fricker had hinted that Trix was 
very much in the position in which her own fancy was now 
depicting her. Could that be helped? It seemed not—without 
four thousand pounds anyhow. 

Trix came and leant over the back of her chair. ‘I laughed 
at him, Peggy—I laughed, but I might yield. He might frighten 
me into it. And I’ve nowhere else to turn. Supposing I went to 
him with my hundred a year? That’s about what I’ve left 
myself, I suppose, after everything’s paid.’ 

‘ Well, that’s a lot of money,’ said Peggy. 

‘You child!’ cried Trix, half-laughing, half-crying. ‘ But 
you're a wonderful child. Can’t you save me, Peggy?’ 

‘What from ?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose, in the end, from myself. I’m reckless. I’m 
drifting. Will he come again, Peggy ?’ 

Peggy had no radical remedy, but her immediate prescription 
was not lacking in wisdom as a temporary expedient. She sent 
Trix to bed, and was obeyed with a docility that would have 
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satisfied any of those who had set themselves to teach Trix moral 
lessons. Then Peggy herself sat down cuc engaged in the task 
of thinking. It had not been at all s prosyerous day. Fricker 
was a source of despair, Chance of a uew apprehension; Trix 
herself was a perplexity most baffling of all. The ruin of self- 
respect, bringing in its train an abandonment of hope for self, 
was a strange and bewildering spectacle; she did not see how to 
effect its repair. Trix’s horror of yielding to the man, combined 
with her fear that she might yield, was a state of mind beyond 
Peggy’s power of diagnosis; she knew only that it clamoured for 
instant and strong treatment. 

Beaufort Chance would come again! Suddenly Peggy deter- 
mined that he should—on a day she would fix! She would 
charge herself with that. She smiled again as a hope came into 
her mind. She had been considerably impressed with Connie 
Fricker. 

The greater puzzle remained behind, the wider, more forlorn 
hope on which everything turned. ‘How much do men love 
women ?’ asked Peggy Ryle. 

Then the thought of her pledged word flashed across her 
mind. She might not tell Airey that Trix was ruined; she 
might not tell Airey that she herself knew his secret. She had 
hoped to get something from Airey without those disclosures ; it 
was hopeless without them to ask for four thousand pounds—or 
three thousand five hundred either. 

Having been sent to bed, Trix seemed inclined to stay there. 
She lay there all next day, very quiet but open-eyed, not resting 
but fretting and fearing, unequal to her evil fortune, prostrated 
by the vision of her own folly, bereft of power to resist or will to 
recover from the blow. Peggy watched her for hours, and then, 
late in the afternoon, slipped out. Her eyes were resolute under 
the low brow with its encroaching waves of sunny hair. 

Airey Newton let her in. The door of the safe was ajar; he 
pushed it to with his foot. The red-leather book lay open on the 
table, displaying its neatly ruled, neatly inscribed pages. He 
saw her glance at it, and she noticed an odd little shrug of his 
shoulders as he walked across the room and put the tea into the 
pot. She had her little bag with her, and laid it down by the 
bread-and-butter plate. Airey knew it by sight; he had seen 
her stow away in it the money which he delivered to her from 
the custody of the safe, 
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‘I can’t fill that again for you,’ he said warningly, as he gave 
her tea. 

‘It’s not empty. The money’s all there.’ 

‘And you want me to take care of it again?’ His tone spoke 
approval. . 

‘I don’t know. I may want it, and I mayn’t.’ 

‘You're sure to want it,’ he declared in smiling despair. 

‘I mean, I don’t know whether I want it now—all in a 
lump—or not.’ 

Her bright carelessness of spirit had evidently deserted her 
to-day ; she was full of something. Airey gulped down a cup of 
tea, lit his pipe, and waited. He had been engrossed in calcula- 
tions when she arrived—calculations he loved—and had been 
forced to conceal some impatience at the interruption. He forgot 
that now. 

‘There’s something on your mind, Peggy,’ he said at last. 
‘Come, out with it!’ 

‘She’s broken—broken, Airey. She can’t bear to think of it 
all. She can’t bear to think of herself. She seems to have no 
life left, no will.’ 

‘You mean Mrs. Trevalla ?’ 

‘Yes. They’ve broken her spirit between them. They’ve 
made her feel a child, a fool.’ 

‘Who have? Do you mean Mervyn? Do you mean i 

‘I mean Mr. Beaufort Chance—and, above all, Mr. Fricker. 
She hasn’t told you about them ?’ 

‘No. I’ve heard something about Chance. I know nothing 
about Fricker.’ 

‘She didn’t treat them fairly—she knows that. Knows it— 
I should think so! Poor Trix! And in return——’ Peggy 
stopped. One of the secrets trembled on her lips. 

‘In return, what?’ asked Airey Newton. He had stopped 
smoking, and was standing opposite to her now. 

‘They’ve tricked her and made a fool of her, and ’ there 
was no turning back now—‘ and stripped her of nearly all she had.’ 

An almost imperceptible start ran through Airey; his fore- 
head wrinkled in deep lines. 

‘They bought shares for her, and told her they would be 
valuable. They’ve turned out worth nothing, and somehow— 
you'll understand—she’s liable to pay a lot of money on them.’ 

‘Hum! Not fully paid, I suppose ?’ 
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‘That's it. And she’s in debt besides. But it’s the shares 
that are killing her. That’s where the bitterness is, Airey.’ 

‘Does she know you're telling me this ?’ 

‘I gave her my word that I’d never tell.’ 

Airey moved restlessly about the room. ‘ Well?’ he said 
from the other end of it. 

‘She could get over everything but that. So I went to Mr. 
Fricker : 

‘You went to Fricker?’ He came to a stand in amazement. 

‘Yes, I went to Mr. Fricker to see if he would consent to ‘ell 
her that she wasn’t liable, that the shares had turned out better, 
and that she needn’t pay. I wanted him to take the shares from 
her, and let her think that he did it as a matter of business.’ 

Airey Newton pointed to the little bag. Peggy nodded her 
head in assent. 

‘ But it’s not nearly enough. She’d have to pay three thousand 
anyhow ; he won’t do what I wish for less than four. He doesn’t 
want to do it at all; he wants to have her on her knees, to go on 
knowing she’s suffering. And she will go on suffering unless we 
make her believe what I want her to. He thought I couldn’t get 
anything like the money he asked, so he consented to take it if I 
did. He told me to come back when I had got it, Airey.’ 

‘Has she got the money ?’ 

‘Yes—and perhaps enough more to pay her debts, and just to 
live. But it’s not so much the money; it’s the humiliation and 
the shame. Oh, don’t you understand? Mr. Fricker will spare 
her that if—if he’s bribed with a thousand pounds.’ 

He looked at her eager eyes and flushed cheeks; she pushed 
back her hair from her brow. 

‘ He asks four thousand pounds,’ she said, and added, pointing 
to the little bag, ‘ There’s five hundred there.’ 

As she spoke she turned her eyes away from him towards the 
window. It did not seem to her fair to look at him; and her 
gaze would tell too much perhaps. She had given him the facts 
now; what would he make of them? She had broken her word 
to Trix Trevalla. Her pledge to Tommy Trent was still inviolate. 
Tommy had trusted her implicitly when she had surprised from 
him his friend’s secret that his carelessness let slip. He had 
taken her word as he would have accepted the promise of an 
honourable man, a man honourable in business, or a friend of 
years. Her knowledge had counted as ignorance for him because 
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she had engaged to be silent. The engagement was not broken 
yet. She waited fearfully. Airey could save her still. What 
would he do ? 

The seconds wore on, seeming very long. They told her of his - 
struggle. She understood it with a rare sympathy, the sympathy 
we have for the single scar or stain on the heart of one we love ; 
towards such a thing she could not be bitter. But she hoped 
passionately that he himself would conquer, would spare both 
himself and her. If he did, it would be the finest thing in the 
world, she thought. 

She heard him move across to the safe and lock it. She heard 
him shut the red-leather book with a bang. Would he never 
speak? She would not look till he did, but she could have cried 
to him for a single word. 

‘And that was what you wanted your five hundred for?’ he 
asked at last. 

‘My five hundred’s no good alone.’ 

‘It’s all you’ve got in the world—well, except your pittance.’ 

She did not resent the word ; he spoke it in compassion. She 
turned to him now and found his eyes on her. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing to me. I never pay any attention to money, 
you know.’ She managed a smile, trying to plead with him to 
think any such sacrifice a small matter, whether in another or in 
himself. 

‘Well, I see your plan, and it’s very kind. A little Quixotic 
perhaps, Peggy P 

‘Quixotic! Ifit saves her pain?’ Peggy flashed out in real 
indignation. 

‘ Anyhow what’s the use of talking about it? Five hundred 
isn’t four thousand, and Fricker won’t come down, you know.’ 

It was pathetic to her to listen to the studied carelessness of 
his voice, to hear the easy reasonable words come from the 
twitching lips, to see the forced smile under the troubled brow. 
His agony was revealed to her; he was asked to throw all his 
dearest overboard. She stretched out her hands towards him. 

‘I might get help from friends, Airey.’ 

‘Three thousand five hundred pounds ?’ 

With sad bitterness she heard him. He was almost lying now ; 
his manner and tone were a very lie. 

‘Friends who—who loved her, Airey.’ 

He was silent for long again, moodily looking at her. 
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‘ Who would think anything well done, anything well spent, if 
they could save her pain!’ 

With an abrupt movement he turned away from her and threw 
himself into a chair. He could no longer bear the appeal of 
her eyes. At last it seemed strange as well as moving to him. 
But he could have no suspicion; he trusted Tommy Trent and 
conceived his secret to be all his own. His old great shame that 
Peggy should know joined forces with the hidden passion that was 
its parent ; both fought to keep him silent, both enticed him to 
delude her still. Yet when she spoke of friends who loved Trix 
Trevalla, whom could she touch, whom could she move, as she 
touched and moved him? The appeal went to his heart, trying 
to storm it against the enemies entrenched there. 

Suddenly Peggy hid her face in her hands, and gave one short 
sob. He looked up startled, clutching the arm of his chair with 
a fierce grip. He sat like that, his eyes set on her. But when 
he spoke, it was lamely and almost coldly. 

‘Of course we should all like to save her pain ; we would all do 
what we could. But think of the money wanted! It’s out of the 
question.’ 

She sprang to her feet and faced him. For the moment she 
forgot her tenderness for him; her understanding of his struggle 
was swept away in indignation. 

‘You love her!’ she cried in defiant challenge. ‘ You of all 
people should help her. You of all people should throw all you 
have at her feet. You love her!’ 

He made no denial; he rose slowly from his chair and faced 
her. 

‘Oh, what is love if it’s not that?’ she demanded. ‘ Why, 
even friendship ought to be that. And love 1’? Again her 
hands were outstretched to him in a last appeal. For still there 
was time—time to save his honour and her own, time to spare 
him and her the last shame. ‘ It would be riches to you, riches 
for ever, she said. ‘Yes, just because it’s so hard, Airey !’ 

‘What?’ The word shot from his lips full of startled fear. 
Why did she call it hard? The word was strange. She should 
have said ‘impossible.’ Had he not put it before her as impos- 
sible? But she said ‘hard,’ and looked in his eyes as she spoke 
the word. 

‘ Love can’t make money where it isn’t,’ he went on in a dull, 
dogged, obstinate voice. 
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‘No, but it can give it where it is!’ She was carried away. 
‘ And it’s here!’ she cried in accusing tones. 

‘Here?’ He seemed almost to spring at her with the word. 

‘Yes, here, in this room—in that safe—everywhere !’ 

They stood facing one another for a moment. 

‘You love her—and she’s ruined !’ 

She challenged denial. Airey Newton had no word to say. She 
raised her hand in the air and seemed to denounce him. 

‘You love her, she’s ruined, and—you’re rich! Oh, the 
shame of it—you’re rich, you’re rich !’ 

He sank back into his chair and hid his face from her. 

She stood for a moment, looking at him, breathing fast and 
hard. Then she moved quickly to him, bent on her knee, and 
kissed his hand passionately. He made no movement, and she 
slipped quietly and swiftly from the room. 


(Zo be continued.) 











LAPLAND IN SUMMER. 


THE writer of this article was brought up, like most of the past 
generation, to which he has the misfortune to belong, in simple 
faith in a geography which, in spite of later knowledge, has 
left upon him indelible impressions. Of other countries we need 
not speak, but of Lapland let it briefly be said that I have failed 
to wholly eradicate the vision of a land perpetually covered with 
ice and snow. Who, of that age, does not remember the woodcut 
of the being dressed from head to foot in furs in the midst of 
the ice-clad landscape, and gazing upon an impossible reindeer 
harnessed to an impossible sledge, with a few presumably women- 
folk apparently hoping to find accommodation in the same 
inadequate vehicle? I know better now that the vision of one’s 
youth has given place to the reality of one’s age, but I look 
back, nevertheless, with no small affection to that chapter in the 
geography. It was, indeed, a thing to be grateful for. There 
were no populations of towns to be learnt, no heights of mountains, 
no statistics of exports—not even the tallow and hides, that last 
resource of the schoolboy-geographist. There was nothing to 
commit to memory but snow and ice, one reindeer, one sledge, 
and one family anxious to get into it. There was some room 
left for the imagination here. One is grateful to the Lapland of 
one’s childhood. 

To the Lapland of my later life, to the reality which has 
displaced that vision, I am, personally, even more grateful. I now 
know that not only is it not covered with snow all the year round, 
but, if it can be said to be covered with anything at all, it is for 
the months when we know it best covered with birch and pine, 
with water and morass and mosquito. Its fault is not that it is 
too white, but too green—too monotonously green. In winter, 
indeed, from mid-October to May, it lies in many parts two ells 
deep under snow. But by early June this mantle has almost 
disappeared, the melting process taking place with great rapidity 
under a sun which is above the horizon for so many extra hours 
a day. The melting month is one which practically admits of no 
travel. You can neither sledge, nor boat, nor walk (without 
incalculable toil). And a Swedish doctor, whose district, by the 
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way, is some one hundred and sixty square miles, has told me that 
he knows no peace nor rest in his island home on one of the 
great lakes save when, in that same month, he is unapproachable 
by boat or sledge. But the vegetation, once freed from its ferti- 
lising mantle of snow, comes forward with leaps and bounds. 
Here, too, the long hours of sunshine, lengthening at last to the 
perpetual daylight of midsummer, play a strong part. For a 
month on either side of June 25 the average of daylight is little 
short of twenty-four hours, and plant life goes perpetually forward 
with little break or intermission. We are apt to forget, when 
we attempt to reckon the Arctic summer by its short three 
months, that into that time is compressed an amount of sunshine 
and of daylight which farther south has to be spread out over 
spring and autumn. North of the Arctic circle the growth- 
processes of Nature are carried out all in one spell, and so, too, is 
her long sleep. The life of a flower in that period of perpetual 
day is, indeed, an interesting subject for speculation. Is there no 
time during which the growth is suspended, no time of sleep or 
rest? Not less interesting is the question as it affects animal life, 
and especially bird life—a question which, so far as I know, has 
not been fully handled by any naturalist. Insect life is produced 
in these regions at all hours of the twenty-four, and food is there- 
fore available at all time, without pauses, for the young, growing 
birds. Now, the migrants who in summer swarm all along the 
course of such rivers as the Muonio and the Reisen, and breed 
there, spend all their winters in semi-tropical regions, where day 
and night are fairly evenly distributed. Have they one set of 
habits for their northern homes, one set of sleeping times, feed- 
ing methods, above the Arctic circle, and another set for their 
southern homes? Do they, in fact, when they go north still by 
inveterate habit observe the distinctions of night and day, or do 
they, as so many travellers attempt to do to their cost, cast them 
to the winds? That the perpetual daylight must temporarily 
affect the life and habits of bird and plant and insect in a very 
appreciable degree would seem to be self-evident, and it is one of 
the many questions which help to make Lapland so interesting 
a country. 

Perhaps, however, it will be safest for us to define at once what 
we mean by Lapland. As a matter of fact there is no such 
country. You will hardly find any such name in any really good 
Norwegian or Russian map. In an enterprising English atlas, 
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indeed, you will commonly find the word written cunningly but 
vaguely across the map so that one letter of it shall be in Norway, 
another letter or two in Sweden, and the remainder in Russian 
Finland. But, as a matter of fact, there is no single tract which 
can be geographically so defined. There are Lapps here and there 
in every part of Norway, down to the very south of it, near upon 
the Naze; but though Norway has a province called Finnmark, it 
does not recognise a Lappmark. Russian Finnmark, again, has 
Lapp inhabitants in fair numbers, but does not recognise a Lapp- 
mark. But in Sweden the country upwards from about latitude 63° 
to the border of Russian Finland, about 69°, namely, part of Jemt- 
land and the whole of Westerbotten and Norbotten, will be found 
to be divided off into Lappmarks—to wit Follinge Lappmark, 
Asele Lappmark, Lycksele Lappmark, Pite Lappmark, Lule Lapp- 
mark and Torne Lappmark, and these are known under the 
combined name of Swedish Lapland. This is the country of 
which, in the main, we are speaking—a country of rivers, lakes, 
mountains and morasses; a country in which the proportion of 
water to land, though not nearly so large as in the Duchy of Fin- 
land, is still very large indeed, and, consequently, the proportion 
of mosquitoes to each inhabitant larger still. The eastern border 
of these provinces, nearest to the Gulf of Bothnia, is low-lying 
land forming a band of thirty to sixty miles in breadth, covered in 
many parts with swamp or forest, though in many other parts, 
especially as one goes south, well cultivated and comparatively 
rich land. This eastern side is mainly inhabited by Swedes, Lapps 
being few; and there are roads leading into the interior, and 
towns of some prosperity, such as Lulea, Pitea, Skelleftea. It is 
in the interior, in the highlands near the great lakes, that the Lapp 
inhabitants are to be found at home, though still very few indeed 
of them to a square mile ; and it is here also that for a long time 
past the Swedish Government has tried to solve the ancient problem 
how Swede and Lapp may be made to live side by side, forgetful 
of that race hatred which is as old as the first meeting of the races 
themselves, as old as the hatred between Indian and Eskimo, as 
old as—nay, older than—the most ancient legend of dwarfs and 
giants, to which it gave rise. Throughout the various Lappmarks 
of Sweden large tracts of treeless mountain, as well as much forest 
land, are set apart for the sole use of the Lapp and his reindeer, 
under the name of ‘ Skattfjall.”.. On these no Swede may settle 
nor graze. The attempt has answered more than well in the 
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northern districts, such as Tornea and Lulea, where there is plenty 
of elbow-room, and where over huge tracts the population is barely 
one to a square kilométre. It has answered less than quite well 
in Jemtland, where the Swedish population is much larger, and 
where the reindeer of the Lapps are more numerous. The 
encroachments of the latter upon the lower pastures and cultivated 
crops of the Swedish settlers often cause bad blood and bitter 
reprisals, just as they have done in Lower Norway. But as we have 
said, in the more northern districts the two races live, as a rule, 
in quite friendly relationship. The Swedish settlers are greatly 
in excess of the Lapps in the southern districts, but even in the 
province of Norbotten they outnumber by many thousands the 
combined population of Lapps and Finns (the latter found chiefly 
along the line of the Muonio River, which separates Sweden and 
Russia). The Swedish settler of the interior is found, naturally, 
not on the high ground, which would be useless to him even if it 
were not reserved to the Lapps, but on the lower ground, and chiefly 
along the great waterways. His appearance in these parts dates 
hardly further back, for the most part, than 1800. When, in 1732, 
Linneus, clad, as he proudly tells us in his ‘ Lachesis Lapponica,’ 
in ‘a coat of linsey woolsey lined with red shalloon, having small 
collar and cuffs of shag, leather breeches, a rounding, a green 
leather cap, and a pair of half boots,’ paid his memorable visit to 
these parts, he found no Swedes, and his experiences on at least 
one occasion, when a wandering Lapp fired at him, probably to see 
if he were supernatural, and bullet proof or no, speak eloquently 
on this point. 

To-day, at long intervals, the Swedish settler is to be met 
with in his loghouse, and the Lapp no longer shoots at sight. 
The terms on which these ‘nybyggender ’—7.e. new settlers—can 
obtain land, which is all under State control, are easy and sensible, 
the Swedish Government being wisely anxious to see civilisation 
pushed farther into the wilds. But in proportion to the acreage 
of the country—Norbotten has over 105,000 square kilométres— 
there is strangely little which is fit for even the rude and 
elementary cultivation of these Swedish backwoodsmen, and if 
habitation increases at all largely it will be, as we shall have to 
show later, from quite different causes. From the whole area of 
land must be deducted all that is above perpetual snow-line—not, 
however, so much as might be imagined, since the snow-line is 
not so low as one expects, and the mountains are not tall— 
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together with the very large extent, just beneath the snow, of 
utterly barren rock and desolation. Then come the high plateaus 
clad with harsh herbage and reindeer moss, the Lapps’ especial 
heritage; and it may safely be said that there is available no race 
now left upon earth who could use this to profit save the Lapps. 
And this leaves for the Swedish settler a mighty expanse indeed 
of water and of wood, but with so little soil above the rock over 
most of its surface that settlement has to feel its way with very 
slow and cautious steps. 

Meanwhile the Lapps themselves are decreasing in numbers. 
The most sanguine estimate of the numbers of the entire race in 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia does not place them above 54,000, 
and I have heard the number placed far lower by a very competent 
authority. In Norbotten the number of Lapps in 1897 was 3,375, 
of whom 2,500 were nomad Lapps and 875 were settled Lapps, 
since a certain number of Lapp families, abandoning their wander- 
ing habits, have built fixed habitations here and there, and 
endeavoured, with more or less success, to imitate the life of the 
Swedish settler. That the race must eventually die out is certain, 
and its diminution may be very speedy; though its complete 
extinction is perhaps still far off, since there is no other race that 
can possibly take its place on the high reindeer fjall. Yet even 
here we come upon a factor which has, I think, hardly been 
reckoned with. I mean the decrease of the herds of tame rein- 
deer. This has been going on in the last quarter of a century 
with striking rapidity.! In one district alone in the last twelve 
years the reindeer have diminished from an estimated 30,000 to 
an estimated 7,000. This decrease is explained variously. The 
commonest and most plausible explanation, which carries the 
authority of men well qualified to judge, is that the demand for 
reindeer flesh, which has been brought nearer to the Lapps 
by the opening of the Bothnian Railway, has tempted them to 
part with their deer at a rate too rapid for their production. The 
herds of reindeer, when they are taken off the high fjall down to 
their winter quarters, are now within four or five days of Stockholm, 
and there is a good demand for reindeer flesh. It is said that 
the Lapp, who is no more able to resist strong drink than any 
other half-civilised men, is plied freely with brandy, and in that 


1 But as yet in Jemtland there is no serious diminution; on the contrary, as 
before mentioned, the number of reindeer causes serious difficulties with the 
peasants, 
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state will part with his reindeer for a trifling sum, or even for a 
fresh bottle of spirits or two. And he goes back to his fjall 
stripped of half his herd, and with nothing to show for it. But I 
have heard another cause also alleged, and that by equally good 
authorities, It is said that Swedish State education is having 
upon the Lapps the effect which not uncommonly follows the 
early stages of learning. Every autumn Swedes and Lapps alike 
send down their children to the nearest national school, where 
they remain for the winter months, the Lapps in most cases 
having ‘seminaries’ to themselves. And it is declared that, in 
the case of both races alike, after a few years of this training the 
young generation, when it comes to the age of choosing its way 
of life, shows an unwillingness to return to the hard outdoor life 
of the homes in the interior. Swedes and Lapps alike, it is said, 
are being educated—it would be fairer, no doubt, to state it as an 
unintended outcome of the education—to think the old life 
beneath them, and they seek to escape it. The young Lapp 
especially imbibes the idea that the occupations of his fathers 
are more or less a badge of race inferiority. He grows up to 
despise the ancient calling of his tribe—the reindeer life and the 
nomad home—in favour of clerkships and the like. He is brought 
up in the Lapp seminary (once more one supposes one may 
safely say without intention) to look forward to being a school- 
teacher, a shop-assistant, a clerk at a railway-station, the rough 
idea in his brain being that that is somehow a worthier place in 
life than the work which his fathers found to do. He has learnt 
at his seminary the worst lesson which a man can learn—namely, 
to think of his people as having been of an inferior caste; ‘for 
them,’ he says in effect, ‘the reindeer, the skin tunic, the korta; 
for me, the desk, the black coat, the office.’ And so the fjall is 
stripped of its herds and the forest of its hewer, for you can get 
any number of men to try for a clerk’s place, but very few to go 
back to the life of the mountain and the lake, to tend the reindeer 
in the cold nights on the open uplands. 

It is difficult for a foreigner who visits a country at intervals 
to pretend to assign the relative weights to these two causes; one 
can but state them as they are stated. It is certain, however— 
and I hardly think that this has been foreseen—that the first of 
these two causes will be largely accentuated in a year or two, when 
the new railway running north-east from Gellivara to Victoriahavn, 
not far from the northern border of Swedish Lapland, shall be 
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opened. That railway will create here and there small mining 
communities to work the rich iron ore of Kuunivara and else- 
where. The wages run high for Sweden, and the miner, having 
absolutely no other supply of fresh meat, will assuredly give 
tempting prices to the heedless Lapp for his reindeer. It may 
safely be predicted that the next ten or twenty years will see a 
very rapid decrease in the number of reindeer near the Muonio 
and Tornea rivers. 

And as the reindeer goes, so must the nomad Lapp of the 
high fjall. The reindeer is not merely his only wealth: it is his 
only support. He lives almost entirely on its flesh, unique 
amongst European men as an almost entirely animal feeder. He 
dresses himself in its skin, makes his belongings out of its horns, 
harnesses it to his pulka. He is rich when he has them, and 
plenty of them ; poor when he has few, poor to starvation-point if 
he has none. The life, even toa rich Lapp, is a terribly hard one, 
and Nature has most things on her side in that struggle for 
existence. When poverty is thrown into the scale against him, 
when his reindeer are gone, and he tries to live, as a good many 
have always tried to do, by the fish that his net brings up, then 
the annual decrease of the race—it is far from prolific at its best 
—will go forward fast, and its end may be nearer than is 
calculated. 

And when the last reindeer has gone from the fjall, and the 
last queer little skin-clad, tall-capped figure is seen no more upon 
the slopes, and the last Lapp has been laid in his five-foot grave, 
what an interesting chapter in earth’s history will be closed, 
what an interesting people will have passed out of sight !—the 
last surviving instances, indeed, of those races which in prehistoric 
days, long ages before Iberian or Kelt or Teuton had even looked 
westward, perhaps followed their reindeer over all the uplands of 
Europe from the Dordogne to the Tana! They have served their 
turn, perhaps, and Nature may have done with them. And yet 
one thinks that she has no others to put to the exact use which 
she has so long found for them. It is not a case of other and 
finer races taking their place upon the barren fjall. Just as the 
reindeer, and the reindeer alone among all domestic animals, can 
exist upon the lichenous mosses of the Lapland plateaus, so the 
Lapp alone amongst European races of men can live side by side 
with them there. 

But a man need not be a serious ethnologist nor a serious 
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naturalist, nor even a serious sportsman, to get his fuil joy out of 
Tapland. The writer of these lines is none of these things, but 
merely one who is very happy in the open air and among the 
pleasant sights which Nature offers. If a man can find pleasure 
in watching the young of Temminck’s stint run on the marshes 
of the Muonio, or the osprey fishing over the lakes of Jemtland, 
or the lemming (if he happen to hit off a lemming year) 
swimming the rapids of some northern river, though he cannot 
even put the proper Latin name to any of the three; if he can 
rejoice over the small alpines peeping out of the sodden shale, 
though he knows neither their orders nor their classes ; if he can 
content himself for indefinite periods with his inevitable dinner 
of fish (if he has caught it) and coffee, and can afterwards wash 
up his own dishes without a grumble; and if he has the happy 
capacity for finding satisfaction where some men might see dis 
comfort, then he may still be happy in Lapland. It will be well 
if he can take with him a strong sense of humour, for the dis- 
comforts, if he happens to meet a long spell of wet weather, are 
apt to reach that point where one’s misery becomes ludicrous and 
the situation is saved by that alone. But for the average tourist 
I cannot imagine a land of more forlornness, and for the sportsman 
who loves his ease at his inn I cannot imagine a greater 
disenchantment. 

And, speaking of discomforts, it is customary for those who 
write of Lapland travel to dilate somewhat largely on the personal 
habits of the Lapps and the horrors of the mosquito. On the 
former point I crave leave to touch lightly—very lightly. I have 
never claimed for our kindly entertainers the virtue of cleanliness. 
I will even admit that the Lapp never deliberately washes, except 
when he falls in. I will concede that his domestic arrangements 
leave much to be desired, and that a sojourn in his korta is full 
of anxieties. But he is good-hearted, hospitable, and the keenest 
of sportsmen—as, indeed, how should he not be with that 
inheritance of thousands of years behind him? And I prefer to 
remember these virtues of his, and to feel grateful. But with the 
mosquito it is otherwise. The utmost charity has failed to find a 
redeeming point. He is quite as bad as he is painted. So much 
for his quality. And numbers fail to convey any idea of his 
quantity. At times and in places he fills the sky, myriads to the 
cubic yard of air. His presence is not, as one is tempted to 
surmise, wholly due to the great proportion of water in the 
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country, because in the lower Duchy of Finland, where, as an 
Irish traveller remarked, it would be all water but for the land, 
he is comparatively wanting. He is far from wanting in Lapland ; 
and when he really means business, and comes in his swarms, as 
he always does in favourable weather, then Job himself might 
come out of the situation with some loss of reputation. But 
I never have seen him presented to the mind of the true size in 
which he appears to the imagination, say, of the worn-out traveller 
in his tent at night until, a few days ago, in the great hall of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, I came upon 
a model of him enlarged some sixty times for the instruction 
of the vulgar. This time, as occasionally in art and poetry, 
exaggeration is the only truth. There he is as big as a butterfly ; 
and that, believe me, is what he feels like. You may see him 
there with all his diabolical apparatus, his cutting and cupping 
instruments, his execrable means of music. After seeing that 
exposition of him you know how he does it all; but you are as far 
as ever from knowing why he is allowed to do it. For presumably 
his highest purpose in life is to get a drink out of the passing 
stranger ; and yet, since it is certain that for every one who does 
this once in his life at least a billion perish without having even 
seen, much less tasted, a human being, it would seem that his 
purpose in the scheme of Nature is imperfectly secured, and 
Nature could afford to withdraw him with little loss to her 
system. So far as eating what he wants to eat he is himself 
a failure; but so far as being himself eaten he is doubtless 
a success. For the multitudes of migrants who breed along the 
Reisen, the Muonio, and the Tornea are attracted thither doubt- 
less by the wealth of insect life; and one Swedish naturalist has 
gravely asserted that the young are fed by the mosquitoes merely 
settling on their open mouths, when, by the involuntary closing 
of that aperture, the insect is lost to society. I have never been 
a witness of this automatic process, and can offer no opinion ; but 
I have seen a young wagtail clean up a rock which was covered 
with the noxious insects with such dexterity and rapidity as to 
leave no doubt about his opinion of their value as an article 
of food. And it may be some comfort to the maddened fisherman 
to reflect that but for the mosquito and his allies the food-supply 
in these cold northern waters would be non-existent, and therefore 
also the fish. I have seen a lake in Lapland, some six miles long 
by half a mile broad, on which, on a perfectly calm and blazing 
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day, it was impossible to find a space of one square yard whose 
surface was clear of fly. This mass of food floats placidly onwards 
till it is drowned by puffs of wind or reaches the broken water at 
the end of the lake and becomes food for fishes. A cold wind will 
at any time seem to clear the country of them, but they reappear 
in new-born herds on the return of an hour’s still sunshine. But 
after the first frosts of mid-August the mosquito begins to grow 
torpid and his poison is less virulent, and by the end of the month 
he has almost ceased from troubling. Correspondingly, by that 
time the trout and the grayling have begun to turn sulky, and 
the bulk of the migrants have flown southwards. Already the 
leaves of the birch are bright golden, and the short summer has 
ended, to be followed by a shorter autumn, or even by none at all ; 
for by the end of September the first snows will have begun to 
fall, and by the middle of October the northern half of Lapland 
will be already under its mantle. 
GERALD S. DavIEs. 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


THE world said that Augustus Peyton-Pilkington was a superior 
verson, a man of culture and conduct. According to Jack 
Anstruther, his brother-in-law (whose opinion, by the way, is 
not entitled to much consideration), old Gus took himself too 
seriously ; but Jack admitted the superiority with a Guardsman’s 
sneer. A bit of a prig—I quote Jack—proud as Lucifer ; for the 
rest, a useful ‘sort’ in his county, a fair sportsman, and—here 
the brother smiled genially—a courteous and devoted husband, 
who had married Betty Anstruther for love, and love alone. 
None the less, we have heard a crusted family joke to the effect 
that Augustus need never stand, because it was so easy for him 
to sit—on Betty ! 

For seven consecutive seasons (ever since the death of old 
Peyton-Pilkington, who represented the Northern Division of 
Slowshire during thirty years) Augustus and his wife had 
occupied one of those comfortable mansions in Portman Square 
which would seem to have been specially designed to shelter 
those who, albeit neither great nor illustrious, are negatively 
conspicuous by the absence of blemish. The Peyton-Pilkingtons, 
for instance, harboured no insanity, nor other dreadful taint ; 
they neither drank to excess, nor gambled, nor made love to 
wives other than their own. We may speak of them, therefore, 
as the bricks and mortar of the Empire—not its pillars of state, 
not its gay and meretricious ornaments, but the stuff out of 
which walls, or monuments, are fashioned. Such folk have a 
nice contempt for mere fashion and fortune. Men and women 
—I quote Miss Anastasia, the maiden aunt of Augustus—come 
and go, flitting hither and thither like the gorgeous insects of a 
garish day, but the Peyton-Pilkingtons remain ! 

Consider, then, the consternation which filtered slowly through 
the varied strata of town and country society when it became 
known that Augustus had let—for twenty-one years—the ancient 
manor of Little Pilkington, had sold the lease of the Portman 
Square mansion, and had settled down ‘somewhere, my dear,’ 
in—Battersea ! 
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Jack Anstruther told Mayfair that Gus had been fleeced by 
the wolves of Capel Court. The essential facts are these: Heavy 
death duties, an estate charged with large annuities, and a steady 
fall in rents, had driven Augustus into the Kaffir Market. He 
had made some judicious investments, with which the Transvaal 
war played havoc. To retrieve his losses our Slowshire squire 
plunged headlong into the wild waves of speculation, and was 
submerged ! 

Practically nothing was left save his wife’s small income of 
five hundred a year, strictly settled upon herself, and the Peyton- 
Pilkington honour. Augustus paid his creditors in full, and then 
hid himself in Albert Bridge Road, whence he refused to budge. 
One day he told his Elizabeth that he was like to die of a 
punishment known to travellers in China as Ling, or Death by 
the Thousand Cuts. The poor fellow vowed that his friends cut 
his acquaintance ; whereas he cut theirs, being deaf and dumb 
and blind with resentment. Nor did this honourably discharged 
bankrupt reckon as an asset his wife’s love, for, to tell the truth, 
her cheerful acceptance of adversity much annoyed him. 

‘How you can laugh , 

‘My dearest, we might be so much worse off.’ 

‘We might be lepers starving in Molokai, no doubt.’ 

‘Perhaps they laugh—sometimes,’ said Elizabeth. 

As the months passed he resented more and more her ‘ kow- 
tow’ to poverty. She took a puerile interest in papering and 
painting her wedroom ; she attended a cooking class; she wrote 
short stories—not, alas! available for publication. Augustus ate 
the dainty food she prepared, murmuring: ‘That you, an 
Anstruther, should bake and baste!’ 

‘Others, Augustus 

‘My love, I am not interested at present in—others.’ 

To gratify a whim of his she often wore her diamond stars, 
which he had given her on their marriage. 

‘When you wear them,’ he said one night, ‘I recognise my 
wife.’ 

‘Oh, that hurts,’ she protested. 

He had the grace to apologise, and explain: ‘They take my 
eye from this, and this ’—he indicated, with deprecatory forefinger, 
the Japanese carpet and the drawing-room furniture: a ‘ parlour’ 
set, ‘elegantly’ upholstered. 

‘If you would let me sell them I could make you so much 
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more comfortable. They are worth—I mean they would fetch— 
four hundred pounds.’ 

‘ And they cost just double, Elizabeth. You have been to some 
confounded pawnbroker. Now, mark me, I beg you to wear your 
stars every night.’ 

‘ With hashed mutton ?’ 

‘ With tripe, if necessary.’ 

She obeyed, smiling, although a close observer might have 
a glimpse of tears. 

Perhaps the parlour-maid chattered to the cook of the gems ; 
and the cook may have told her young man, who prattled much 
and often in disreputable taverns. At any rate, upon one never- 
to-be-forgotten night burglars broke into the small house in 
Albert Bridge Road, carrying off Elizabeth’s diamonds and a fur- 
lined overcoat which Augustus wore when the wind blew keen 
and raw from the river. This cruel kicking of those who were 
already prostrate roused Augustus to action. Indeed, he and the 
police worked to such good purpose that one of the thieves was 
arrested and in due time convicted. At the moment of arrest 
this fellow was impudently arrayed in Augustus’s fur-lined coat; 
unhappily, the diamonds were not found on his person, nor in any 
of his haunts. The trial excited attention because the prisoner 
proved a famous character. Indeed, Augustus was given to 
understand that in a sense he had been honoured by this great 
artist’s visit. ‘As arule ’e don’t go for to crack no small cribs,’ 
said the detective who had captured him. ‘ Why, sir, we know 
that ’e was the brains o’ the great bond robbery. Never ’eard of 
it? Why, Gawd bless my bones and body, in the Yard we've 
talked of nothing else for the lawst month. No; we never got 
‘old o’ the stuff. That’s the worst o’ them negotiable securities. 
’Ow much? Why, sixty thousand pound !’ 

Somehow these figures lingered in Augustus’s memory ; partly, 
no doubt, because they represented, more or less, the sum he had 
lost in the Kaffir Market, the payment of which had entailed 
such disastrous sacrifices. Sixty thousand pounds! He repeated 
the words as he drove home on a’bus after the famous cracks- 
man had received his sentence; and at dinner, when his 
Elizabeth asked him what he would like—a choice between 
chops and curry being implied—he murmured abstractedly: 
* Sixty thousand pounds !’ 

After dinner, his Elizabeth being engrossed with domestic 
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duties, Augustus went, as was his habit, to smoke a pipe in the 
room which the parlour-maid called the ‘libery’; and passing 
down the narrow passage he marked with a frown the fur coat 
upon its peg. With a frown, because the judge had said a scath- 
ing word upon the unwisdom of leaving sable-lined coats in 
passages upon the Surrey side of the river. Augustus took down 
what the papers had described as a magnificent garment, and 
returned to the dining-room for the pepper-pot, wisely reflecting 
that moths may destroy when thieves cannot break through and 
steal. Then he carefully examined his coat, feeling in the 
pockets (which contained nothing), and noting with satisfaction 
that the beautiful fur was none the worse for a thief’s wear and 
tear. Presently a wrinkle in the dark-blue cloth caught his eye. 
Mechanically he began to smooth it out with his long, finely 
shaped fingers. And so doing he was sensible that something 
lay between the cloth and the fur lining. A minute later he was 
staring intently at a small piece of paper, a baggage receipt, 
upon which was inscribed in pencil, one handbag, a date, and the 
sum paid—tu’pence. 

Why had the famous cracksman hidden this receipt so care- 
fully? Obviously, because the bag to be reclaimed must hold 
some article of superlative value. What? Why, Elizabeth’s 
diamonds, to be sure. Augustus smiled blandly, for he was 
reflecting that he, Augustus Peyton-Pilkington, would succeed 
where the experts of Scotland Yard had failed. But if the bag 
contained no diamonds 

A minute afterwards the front door slammed violently. 
Augustus was on his way to Waterloo Station, with a scent breast- 
high in his nostrils ! 





II. 


WEN he returned with the bag, about an hour later, Augustus 
begged his Elizabeth to go to bed. He had letters to write, he 
said, and did not wish to be disturbed. Betty kissed him some- 
what wistfully, and hoped that the loss of her diamonds was not 
distressing her dear man too much; for her part, she added, she 
was quite resigned and never expected to see them again. 

‘My dear,’ said Augustus, ‘ you show a truly Christian spirit ; 
yet I predict that the diamonds will be found ; and, when found, 
I may consider the propriety of doing what you have urged me 
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repeatedly to do: of—er—in short—selling them. Four hundred 
pounds would , 

‘Come in handy,’ smiled Elizabeth. 

‘Would relieve our immediate necessities,’ answered Augustus ; 
he had been chairman of the Slowshire County Hospital. ‘ Good- 
night, dearest Betty.’ 

Alone in his room, Augustus examined the prize. It was 
locked, but a stout screwdriver soon opened it. Augustus shook 
out the contents upon the hearthrug, looking eagerly for the 
familiar shagreen case, which, alas! was not to be seen. No 
matter. Would a burglar, and one at the top of his profession, 
keep incriminating evidence? He was a fool to look for the case, 
Without doubt he would find the stones, unset, in some small 
leather bag. With feverish fingers he searched diligently, and 
found nothing of greater value than half-a-dozen shirts and some 
shaving-tackle. Augustus felt that his eyes were smarting with 
disappointment. He went through the small pile of clothes again, 
and found in the torn lining of a waistcoat a discoloured three- 
penny bit! This small coin broke the back of expectation. 
Augustus rose from his knees and fell limply into an armchair. 

Presently his eye fell upon the empty bag. It was not a 
common bag, being made, evidently to order, of the stoutest 
leather. Augustus picked it up. There was room at the bottom 
for a dozen necklaces. With a penknife he ripped out the canvas 
lining, plunged his hand into the bag, and drew forth, not the 
diamonds, but a huge packet of bonds—the missing 60,0001. ! 

At first he rejoiced; but when, on further search, it became 
evident that Elizabeth’s diamonds were not in or under the bonds, 
his joy at another’s good fortune became less exuberant. Later, 
after more thought, joy fled altogether, scourged out of sight by 
envy and disappointment. The bonds belonged to a rich stock- 
broker, to whom the loss had been a mere pin’s prick. And now 
jade Fortune restored to Dives what he had scarcely missed, and 
withheld from Lazarus crumbs which might save him from 
starving. 

For an hour this injustice bit deep into the soul of Augustus. 
The fact that Dives was a mighty dealer in South African mining 
stocks increased our poor friend’s tribulation. 

‘Til-gotten gold,’ quoth Augustus, eyeing the pile of bonds. 
‘I would stake my life that some of it is mine!’ 

He began to finger the bonds, listening with a strange smile 
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upon his face to the soft, sibilant rustle of the paper. Then he 
counted them. The sixty thousand pounds were there—every 
penny. Negotiable securities—that was the phrase the detective 
used—easily transmuted into aught the heart might desire. 

‘If he went abroad with Betty ’ 

He started guiltily, eyeing the door. Was it possible that he— 
he—was of no finer clay than the man who had been condemned 
that day to five years’ penal servitude ? 

Augustus closed his eyes, but unconsciously he gripped the 
bonds more tightly. 

Suppose that he were not Augustus Peyton-Pilkington. For— 
for the fun of the thing let him pretend to be an unscrupulous 
rascal. Could the bonds be traced? Never! The man at the 
cloak-room had not glanced at him when he pushed the bag 
across the counter. The famous cracksman might make a shrewd 
guess, but what could he prove? Another man, too, might count 
himself justified in borrowing some of this money, for a brief 
season. An operator of experience could double sixty thousand 
pounds ina year! But then the bonds would have to be used for 
collateral security. That would be dangerous. No; the safer plan 
would be to sell the bonds in Paris or Hamburg, and then, when 
he had reaped his harvest, return the sixty thousand pounds to 
its owner. 

He put his hand to his forehead, and found that it was cold 
and wet with perspiration. 

Sixty thousand pounds! What did it mean? Why—the old 
life: the pleasant yesterdays, the swirl of salmon rivers, the scent 
of heather, the cheery gatherings at the covert-side, and the 
power and pride of a county magnate. Augustus walked to the 
window, pulled aside the curtains, and flung upthesash. Outside 
the snow was falling sparsely; the lamps gleamed palely, throw- 
ing yellow circles upon the chill obscurity around them; the 
pavement gleamed white in front of the house; then the white 
melted imperceptibly into grey, and from grey into black. 

‘By God!’ said Augustus, ‘I'll do it.’ 

He shut the window and laughed. He was tingling with 
excitement, with a new and alluring sensation. ‘Do they do it 
for this?’ he wondered, as he bundled the bonds into a black 
enamelled box labelled Peyton-Pilkington Estate. ‘Does it grip 
them like this?’ The human mind, he reflected, was a strange 
thing, A man might climb and climb, over inconceivable 
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obstacles, till he stood on dizzy heights—and then fall into some 
bottomless abyss. 

It was now hard on midnight, but Augustus, feeling particu- 
larly wide-awake, put coal on the fire, tobacco into his pipe, and 
settled himself in a cosy chair. At this moment he heard a timid 
tap at the door; then, obedient to a somewhat testy ‘Come in, 
Elizabeth crossed the threshold. 

‘I am so—so—nervous to-night,’ she said excitedly. 

Augustus nodded kindly, feminine weakness being a tribute 
to masculine strength. 

‘ My dear child,’ he said, ‘ compose yourself!’ 

Elizabeth laid a pretty hand upon what had been described as 
the Peyton-Pilkington forehead with a gesture indescribably 
maternal. Having no children, she was constrained to lavish 
upon her husband those delicate and innumerable caresses which 
seldom provoke acknowledgment, and are for the most part for- 
gotten till the tender touch makes itself an imperishable memory, 
because felt no more. Augustus was moved to take that gentle 
hand within his own and pat it softly. 

‘My poor Betty,’ he said. 

Elizabeth burst into tears. 

Augustus—let us give him what credit is due—was genuinely 
distressed, because Elizabeth, despite a soft and sympathetic 
disposition, was not an emotional woman. Or, to be precise, she 
denied emotion its commonplace expression. If wives understood 
the true power of tears, they would flow but rareiy. 

‘ What troubles you ?’ he asked. 

She knelt down at his side, raising her face to his. By the 
soft glow of lamp and fire some of the lines which care had traced 
upon her delicate skin became invisible; her cheeks were faintly 
flushed ; her eyes were suffused with a light of other and happier 
days. So she had knelt, so she had looked upon that evening, 
long ago, when he had asked her to be his wife. For a momert— 
so surprising are the pranks which memory will play—the present 
was obliterated: he saw himself a young man, the head of an 
honourable and ancient family, one willing to accept and execute 
the responsibilities of his position, and he saw her, the sweet maid, 
surrendering her life to his. Even when she spoke the spell was 
not lifted, because the silvery quality of the voice remained 
constant as its owner. 

‘Iam not poor,’ she whispered, ‘ because I have you. Oh, 
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Augustus, I feel that I have failed, that I have not done my part. 
Our love has not stood the supreme test. We have drifted apart. 
Yes; indeed, indeed it is so. I have been a hindrance, not a 
help. And to-night you told me that you did not wish to be 
disturbed. That meant, dear, that I, your wife, could and did 
disturb you—that my presence was less to you than my absence. 
And when we were prosperous it was not so. You said that I 
helped you with your work. Do you remember that you always 
liked me to sit near you when you were composing your speeches 
or writing your letters? I did not disturb you then.’ 

Augustus coughed uneasily. 

‘When our bad times came,’ she continued softly, ‘I hoped 
that they would bring us even more closely together—that you 
would need me more than before. That was my conceit, my 
ignorance. You need a clever wife now’—she was thinking of 
the ‘unavailable manuscripts "—‘ a true helpmeet.’ 

Augustus raised her, rising himself, so that they stood upon 
the shabby carpet face to face, although his head towered high 
above hers. 

‘If I could only help you,’ she murmured, ‘as you have 
helped me.’ 

He made her sit in his chair: an action not without signifi- 
cance—to her. Then he said slowly, ‘Have I helped you, 
Betty ?’ 

As he put the question he answered it, without compromise. 
He had not helped her in the sense she meant. No, not once. 
In silence he listened to a long and slightly inarticulate recital of 
what, in sober truth, he had left undone. When she had finished 
he leaned against the mantelpiece, so that his face lay in the 
shadow. For the first time he was unwilling to meet his wife’s 
eyes. 

‘ Betty,’ he stammered, ‘are you not c-c-confounding p-p-prac- 
tice with p-p-precept ?’ Then, using simpler words, he said 
quickly, ‘I have not done these things you give me credit for; 
I have only said them.’ 

Elizabeth smiled—the Misses Peyton-Pilkington, Augustus’s 
maiden aunts, said that Elizabeth’s smile had ‘quality ’—and 
shook her head. ‘It is just like you to say that,’ she remarked 
with emphasis. 

‘You do not know me at all.’ His cheek flushed in the 
shadows because her silence was so eloquent. When he dared to 
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look at her he saw that her housewifely eye had noted the bag, 
He read interrogation in the glance she turned from it to him, 
and was not unwilling to welcome a suspension of proceedings 
which had become amazingly involved. 

‘Where did that fat bag come from ?’ 

He told the story from beginning to end, without mention of 
the bonds. 

‘I understand,’ said Elizabeth. ‘You wanted to surprise me, 
How dear of you! You made certain the diamonds were in the 
bag. That is why you did not wish to be disturbed. And 
perhaps you wished to bear the burden of disappointment alone. 
Oh, Augustus! how can you say that I do not know you?’ 

She rose up and kissed him; but he returned the kiss 
perfunctorily. 

‘And, really and truly,’ she whispered, ‘I do not care—at 
least, not much. If the price of a virtuous wife is far above 
rubies, is not a kind and tender husband a greater possession 
than all the diamonds of Golconda? You have opened my eyes, 
I see now that you have been worrying yourself to death because 
you thought that I cared. I don’t—I don’t. We have enough 
to live on; and when you get work—with your great talents you 
must soon get work—we shall have more than enough.’ 

‘Work?’ Augustus spoke without animation. ‘I have a 
plan. I think I can borrow a sum sufficient to start me in 
business. We shall pay off the mortgage, and live once more 
in Portman Square.’ 

‘Bother Portman Square!’ said Elizabeth. ‘I do not like to 
advise you, dear, but——’ 

‘I have always asked for your advice.’ (He had seldom taken 
it.) ‘Pray speak freely.’ 

‘Then I say, don’t borrow unless the certainty of returning 
the loan is absolute; and it never is quite absolute—is it ?— 
in business.’ 

She blushed, because some of her own money which was not 
in settlement had been borrowed by Augustus and lost. 

‘Nothing is—er—certain,’ said Augustus. 

‘ Please don’t borrow,’ she pleaded. 

Augustus rose and went to the box upon which was inscribed, 
‘The Peyton-Pilkington Estate.’ 

‘I found these at the bottom of the bag,’ he said. ‘I shall 
return them to the owner to-morrow, but-—’ 
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He paused, for Elizabeth was smiling. She did not under- 
stand. Would she ever understand ? 

‘Good gracious!’ she exclaimed, fingering the crisp papers, 
‘why did you not tell me this wonderful news at once? I 
suppose it is impossible for a woman to realise what it means. 
Oh, Augustus, what a delightful moment it will be when you 
give these back to their owner! I do envy you that!’ 

‘Then you shall do it,’ he said suddenly; and, when she 
protested, he insisted, refusing to take ‘No’ for an answer. A 
few minutes later they went upstairs together, and Elizabeth was 
soon fast asleep; but Augustus lay awake. 


III. 


Next day, as soon as breakfast was over, Elizabeth went into 
the City. Night had hardened Augustus’s resolution not to touch 
the bonds again, and he was able to plead indisposition as an 
excuse for not accompanying her. Indeed, he looked wretchedly 
ill—quite unfit to brave a cutting east wind and streets sodden 
with new-fallen snow. Accordingly, Elizabeth set forth alone, in 
a hansom, tightly clutching a brown-paper parcel, which, for 
greater security, she had tied to her wrist. On the eve of 
departure she saw that the fire in the ‘libery’ was brightly 
burning, that the book her lord was reading lay ready to his hand, 
that his pipes and matches and tobacco were within easy reach. 
As she flitted about, her eyes sparkling with anticipation of an 
entrancing errand, Augustus watched her with a faint smile upon 
his pallid face. 

‘I shall rush home as soon as possible and tell you all about 
it, she said, as she kissed his forehead. ‘ You are giving me a 
wonderful treat. Only, I cannot understand why you should not 
wish to do this delightful thing yourself. Good-bye, my darling. 
Don’t you stir from this nice warm room.’ 

She was gone with a gay laugh upon her lips. Augustus lay 
back in his chair and closed his eyes. He could not read nor 
smoke. The one thing possible was thought. Some persons 
have never acquired the habit of thought, but Augustus Peyton- 
Pilkington was not of these. He had always thought consistently 
and coherently of himself, of his place in the world, of what he 
owed the world—let us be fair—and of what the world owed him. 
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Much reflection upon these subjects had made of him the man he 
was. But now, within a brief twelve hours, a change had taken 
place—the unexpected had come to pass. He, Humpty-Dumpty, 
had fallen from the top of that high and mighty wall which had 
taken nearly forty years to construct. Shattered though he was, 
he retained his eyesight unimpaired. Only now he was con- 
strained to look up instead of looking down. He looked up, for 
instance, at Elizabeth, and hardly recognised her. If he lost 
Elizabeth Confound it! this beastly smoke was getting 
into his eyes. He began to walk up and down the room. What 
had he been thinking about? Elizabeth. She had changed 
since yesterday. The child had grown. Good Lord! what a fine, 
full stature she had attained to! It was pleasant to think of her, 
God bless her! But if he told her the truth, if he revealed 
himself as Humpty-Dumpty, if—— 

‘Lord Kingsworthy,’ said the parlour-maid. 

Augustus received the peer with formality. Upon the day 
after the great crash he had written to his wife’s cousin, asking 
him to do ‘ something.’ A Cabinet Minister pulls many strings. 
The great man sent a very courteous and sympathetic letter in 
reply ; but he had done nothing. 

‘You look peaky,’ said Lord Kingsworthy ; ‘ but my news will 
give you a fillip. Slowshire would not be Slowshire if it could 
make up its mind quickly. But I’ve talked with every man of 
influence in the county, and, to cut it short, the Chief Constable- 
ship is at your service. Six hundred a year, a capital house— 
and perks! My dear fellow, I congratulate you from the bottom 
of my heart. I don’t think, mind you, that you've treated us 
quite squarely, shirking, as you have done, our—er—sympathy, 
and—er—so forth; but we have all admired your fortitude and 
integrity. Now you will come back to us, and Slowshire will 
give you a warm welcome. No, no, I can’t stay. I’m in the 
very deuce of a hurry, as usual. Love to Betty, and tell her that 
she owes my wife two calls.’ 

The door slammed behind him. 

Augustus laughed nervously. Why had Kingsworthy come 
to-day, instead of yesterday ? Why, why, why ? 

And he owed this good fortune to his wife. 

‘My God!’ he groaned. ‘I ought to tell her; I must tell 
her; but I can’t do it. She would despise me, perhaps—leave 
me.’ 
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The room seemed to grow chill and dark, despite the cheery 
plaze of the fire. 
‘I won't tell her,’ he said desperately. 


IV. 


Ir was nearly time for luncheon when Elizabeth returned to 
the house in Albert Bridge Road. Augustus saw her descend 
from a smart brougham drawn by two magnificent blood bays. A 
tall man followed her. 

‘He would come,’ said Elizabeth, when the owner of the bonds 
was introduced. ‘I told him that I believed you were down with 
the “flue,” but he said he would risk more than that to thank the 
man who had saved him from ruin.’ 

‘Eh?’ said Augustus. ‘I thought that to you the loss was a 
fleabite.’ 

Dives laughed frankly. 

‘T'll tell you the truth. I happen to need this money to take 
me out of a tight place. I’m a rich man; yes, but this war has 
made the richest of us squirm. Humanly speaking, you have 
done me a colossal service. I am eternally your debtor.’ 

Seizing Augustus’s hand, he shook it violently. 

‘And I have this,’ said Elizabeth. ‘It is yours, Augustus— 
the advertised reward.’ 

‘Six thousand pounds!’ Augustus stared at the cheque made 
payable to his order. 

‘Ten per cent.—and little enough, too,’ said Dives. 

‘I cannot accept—a penny,’ said Augustus firmly. He turned 
quickly, tore up the pink slip of paper, and threw it into the fire. 

‘Oh, Augustus!’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 

‘My dear sir, this is—quixotic. If ever money was well 
earned, you--—— Pray reconsider this decision. I beseech you— 
for—for your wife’s sake.’ 

Augustus looked at his Elizabeth. That she was bitterly dis- 
appointed every line of her face and figure plainly showed. 

‘No,’ he said; ‘ not even for her sake.’ 

The other stared, opened his lips, closed them again, and 
bowed. His tact, seldom at fault, warned him that protest would 
prove unavailing, that the decision was irrevocable. Nothing was 
left but to respect a magnificent piece of folly. He bowed again, 
twice—to Augustus first, and then to Elizabeth, upon whom his 
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eyes lingered with pleasure. Then, without a word, he walked 
slowly out of the room. 

Augustus went back to his chair, while Elizabeth stood at the 
window, pressing hot cheeks against the cool pane. The bays 
dashed off, as if they were eager to leave Battersea; a piano-organ 
drew up at the curb, and an Irishman, not very successfully dis- 
guised as an Italian, began to grind out the opening bars of 
Mascagni’s ‘ Intermezzo’ ; farther down the road a man was selling 
hot chestnuts to a pair of hungry-looking children. 

‘ Elizabeth !’ 

She turned quickly, running to him when she saw his pale 
thin face supported by a trembling hand. 

‘Forgive me,’ she cried ardently. ‘You areright; you always 
are right, and Iam wrong. But when you destroyed the cheque, 
and with it so many pretty little castles in Spain, I felt such a 
beast. Iwas hateful. Darling—you do forgive me, don’t you? 
As if it were possible for you—you—to take that man’s cheque. 
But I—well, I must make a clean breast of it—I was thinking of 
my diamonds. I told him about them in the brougham ; and he 
said you would be sure to replace them.’ 

‘Then you did—care ?’ 

‘TI am a woman, and we do like our pretty things. I see you 
are displeased, but I must make you understand that between my 
likes and dislikes, my fancies and whims, and my love for you 
there is an enormous gulf. My dear, what a noble man you are!’ 

‘Am I?’ he said hoarsely. ‘ Wait!’ 

He led her, wondering and rather frightened, to a chair, 
turning it so that her face was in shadow. He was sensible that 
an extraordinary quiet had fallen upon the little room. Was it 
peace ? or merely the stopping of the piano-organ outside ? 

When he had finished his story there was a silence. He had 
told his tale with the conciseness which characterised his public 
speaking; and he was sure that his listener had absorbed every 
phrase of it. Now she was trying to adjust the real Augustus 
with the sham. He stole a glance at her. Her slender figure 
filled half the chair; her presence filled the universe. The words 
of a song which she sang came into his mind: 


The mind hath a thousand eyes, 

The heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole world dies... 
When love is done— 
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And then, somehow, she was in his arms, with her head upon 
his shoulder ; and after a few words, not to be repeated, he found 
himself speaking of Kingsworthy and the good news from Slow- 
shire. But at the end he hazarded one question : 

‘If I had not told you ?’ 

‘Our love would have died,’ she answered with conviction ; 
then the dimples came into her cheeks. ‘ You know, Augustus, 
I have sometimes wished that you were less of a saint. All right ; 
I'll say no more, except this. If, if you had done it’—her voice 
fell to a whisper—‘ I should have stuck to you and loved you, bond 
or free. You never doubted that—did you ?’ 

He closed her eager mouth with a kiss. 

That night a messenger-boy brought a packet which he had 
been instructed to deliver into the hands of Mrs. Peyton- 
Pilkington. It contained five splendid diamond stars and a 
note. The writer begged his dear lady to accept these stars, 
which he hoped would shine as brightly as those she had lost. A 
refusal, he pointed out, would add an intolerable burden to 
obligations which the stars he offered were in no sense expected 
to lighten, but merely to brighten. Elizabeth gloated over the 
stars, and shut the case with a snap. 

‘Put on your diamonds,’ Augustus commanded. 

‘Oh, Augustus——’ 

‘Put them on—at once! And don’t call me Augustus! It is 
an absurd, pretentious name, which has been, I really believe, a 
millstone round my neck.’ 

‘But what shall I call you ?’ 

She was so busy pinning the stars into her bodice that she 
missed the smile which flickered across her husband’s face. 

‘When we are quite alone,’ he said gravely, ‘I should like 
you to call me—Humpty-Dumpty.’ 


Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
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FOUR TARPAULING CAPTAINS. 


DurinG Plantagenet and early Tudor times the fighting ship was 
usually commanded by the knight or gentleman whose following 
of men-at-arms and archers composed her fighting crew, while 
the master of the mariners—the ‘Rector’ of Norman days— 
attended solely to the navigation. Hawkins and the Elizabethan 
adventurers were the first seamen who sailed and fought without 
the assistance of soldiers. When Drake’s more elaborate raids 
necessitated the employment of a regular military force com- 
manded by officers of the type of Sir Roger Williams, Black John 
Norreys, Doughty, Christopher Carleill, and others, there arose 
endless jealousy and bickering between the sea captains who had 
but recently won a fighting reputation and the veterans of the 
Spanish wars in Flanders ; and when Drake addressed his strong 
remonstrance to his company after the execution of Doughty, and 
declared that he would have the gentleman to haul and draw 
with the mariner, he was attacking a faction which was destined 
to divide the navy, more or less, for nearly two hundred years. 
The soldiers of Elizabeth who had seen the Great Armada ‘ beaten 
and shuffled together from the Lizard to Calais’ by the naval 
forces of the Queen and the nation while the army was not called 
upon to fire a shot, denounced what they called the idolatry of 
Neptune. The jealousy grew. Monson alludes to it; so does 
John Evelyn. Pepys is full of it. During the Commonwealth, 
when generals and colonels of horse and foot were sent to com- 
mand fleets and ships at sea, the feeling became more acute. 
Monk and Blake were men of high reputation, and were accepted; 
but when Colonel Rainsborough was appointed to command a 
squadron in the Downs in 1648, officers and men mutinied and 
put the Colonel ashore, alleging that by his pride, insolence, and 
ignorance he alienated the hearts of the seamen. 

So far the rivalry had been between Mars and Neptune, the 
soldier and the sailor; but with the Restoration it assumed 4 
different complexion. The Duke of York became Lord High 
Admiral, and it was his first task to convert the Cromwellian 
navy into a reliable force for the maintenance of Charles I]. 
Bishop Burnet’s opinion was that ‘all the great seamen had 4 
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deep tincture from their education ; they hated Popery and loved 
liberty ; they were men of severe temper and kept good discipline 

. in order to the putting of the Fleet into more confident 
hands, the Duke began a method of sending pages of honour and 
other young persons of quality to be bred to the sea. And these 
were put in command as soon as they were capable of it, if not 
sooner. This discouraged many of the old seamen when they 
saw in what a channel advancement was like to go; who upon 
that, left the service and went and commanded merchantmen. By 
this means the virtue and discipline of the navy is much lost. It 
is true we have a breed of many gallant men who do distinguish 
themselves in action ; but it is thought the Nation do suffer much 
by the vices and disorders of those Captains who have risen by 
their quality more than by merit or service.’ 

The Duke was compelled, whether he would or no, to appoint 
many men who had little or no sea training; for Cromwell had 
taught the trading community to expect far more protection from 
the national navy than they had hitherto been accustomed to, 
and the restored monarchy dared not do less. There were not 
enough sea officers of Royalist principles for the fleets that were 
necessary for our rapidly growing commerce, and so men were 
appointed who were sound in their politics however ignorant they 
might be of seamanship ; and there were other and less reputable in- 
fluences at work. It is often asserted that Charles II. was ungrateful 
to the men who had fought for his father and restored himself to the 
throne; but had he been as rich as Croesus and as prodigal as 
Aladdin, he would still have been considered niggardly by these 
rapacious loyalists. Unquestionably there were those among 
them who had sacrificed everything, house, lands, and fortune, 
for the Cause, and many more who claimed to have done so. The 
King could not make good their losses, real and fictitious, but he 
could, and did, provide them with places wherein they could 
indemnify themselves at the expense of the nation. They sold 
patronage ; they clamoured for bribes; they embezzled State 
funds; they stole and sold Government stores; there was no 
form of peculation which they did not practise; and these well- 
born, unscrupulous chevaliers d’industrie set the fashion for the 
public service throughout the country. When the bearers of the 
greatest names in England were busy looting the public treasury, 
and dukes, earls, and barons were graduating in the school of 
roguery, it was not to be expected that the commonalty would 
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practise an unfashionable honesty. Captain Cocke summed up 
the situation to Pepys: ‘My Lord Treasurer minds his ease, and 
lets things go how they will; if he can have his 8,000/. per 
annum and a game at l’ombre, he is well. My Lord Chancellor, 
he minds getting of money and nothing else ; and my Lord Ashley 
will rob the devil and the altar, but he will get money.’ It wasa 
saturnalia of corruption, and the crowd of common people followed 
joyously in the footsteps of those who should have been their 
betters. Morality was out of fashion, and virtue as rare as 
wisdom. Perhaps it was for this reason that men set an extraya- 
gant value upon the few poor rags and remnants that yet remained 
to them. Loyalty was in all men’s mouths and in some few 
hearts, and everybody agreed that its price was far above rubies. 
They were naturally disappointed when they found that its earthly 
reward fell short of this estimate. Those Royalists who were too 
proud to beg, or too poor to buy, a place of profit, starved while 
the King lavished thousands upon a crowd of mercenary beauties 
who sold their virtue at a price as exorbitant as that which the 
men set upon their loyalty; neither article being of first-rate 
quality. 

To be captain of one of his Majesty’s ships at that time was 
to enjoy many opportunities of making money, honestly and 
otherwise. Not only were there prizes to be captured from 
Barbary corsairs, but captains were granted permission to carry 
treasure or even merchandise; and if they chose they could 
always plunder their own ship by arrangement with the purser. 
Pepys says that he ‘ was pleased to have it demonstrated that 
purser without professed cheating is a loser twice as much as he 
gets ;’ and elsewhere remarks that the instances of captains giving 
up their whole care to profit themselves and not the King’s 
service are infinite. 

Since commands could be made so lucrative it was only 
natural that the gentlemen commanders who obtained them by 
family interest, as a reward for past loyalty or a bribe for future 
support, should be jealous of the old sea officers who had served 
under Cromwell the Usurper. Men who had only been courtiers 
since the Restoration had little in common with tarpauling 
captains who had been seamen from their youth up, and had 
other ambitions beside filling their pockets. They were bitterly 
jealous. Commissioner Middleton told Pepys in 1666 ‘that he 
heard Captain Dighy, my lord of Bristol’s son, a young fellow 
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that never was but one year in the fleet, say that he did hope he 
should not see a tarpauling have command of a ship within this 
twelve months.’ Small wonder that Middleton added that the 
fleet was in such condition as to discipline as if the Devil had 
commanded it. 

It is never safe to generalise in matters of history, or to 
deduce a whole class from a few individuals. Not all tarpaulings 
were honest and capable, nor were all gentlemen commanders 
corrupt and incompetent. The difference between them was one 
of training rather than of caste. Among the gentlemen captains 
were many as brave, as skilful, and as determined as any tar- 
pauling ; but they were tainted with the poison of politics. They 
owed their position to family influence or party interest ; and they 
were compelled to set the interest of their patrons before that of 
the State, and as a rule they used their command for their own 
pleasure and profit with small regard for the nation. The tar- 
pauling captain was in many cases as well born as the gentleman 
commander; but, as a rule, he was of humbler birth. He had 
been bred to the sea, had earned his command by service and was 
qualified for it by experience ; therefore he owed no allegiance to 
family or party, and served the State in his own interest and to 
the national advantage. 

Among these tarpaulings were four men who were so bound 
together by ties of mutual friendship and common service that 
they have been regarded as members of one great sea-family. 
Macaulay wrote of them as of a naval dynasty, and surely no line 


of sea-kings was ever more deserving of honour. The first of them, 


Sir Christopher Myngs, was born in 1625; Clowdisley Shovell, 
the last survivor, died in 1707; and afloat or ashore they did 
much, more perhaps than any other men, to uphold the high 
traditions of the service throughout the time of its deepest 
degradation, and to convince the nation that the trained sea officer 
was more valuable in peace and in war than the most highly born 
and royally favoured amateur. 

Christopher Myngs was born of a respectable family, settled 
near Kelling in Norfolk. The most delightful of gossips, Pepys, 
says that he was accustomed to speak freely of his parentage ; that 
his father was a shoemaker and his mother a hoyman’s daughter. 
later authorities have declared that this statement was exaggerated, 
if not false. It is quite possible that Sir Christopher, like many 
another man who has raised himself from a humble origin, loved 
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to enhance the brilliancy of his career by deepening the obscurity 
of its commencement. Yet his father may have been a shoemaker 
and at the same time a man of some property, and his maternal 
grandfather may have owned coasting craft and still have been 
in comfortable circumstances. Whatever the condition of his 
parents may have been, Myngs first went to sea on board the 
local coasting craft, and, rough as the life was, it was probably 
better than that which he experienced a few years later when he 
entered, while still a lad, on board a ship of the Cromwellian 
navy—and the Protector’s ships were better found and better 
manned than those of the Stuarts who followed him. For some 
years before 1648 Myngs served in the same ship with the 
Reverend Thomas Brooks, who was chaplain to Colonel Rains- 
borough. By 1652 he had risen to the rank of lieutenant (or 
possibly master) on board the Elizabeth, and served in the 
Mediterranean under Commodore Richard Badiley, who was sent 
to protect British merchantmen from Prince Rupert’s semi- 
piratical squadron and the Dutch cruisers. In this unfortunate 
cruise Badiley was defeated by a superior force of Dutch ships 
under Van Galen ; and in May 1653, during the voyage home, 
the captain of the Elizabeth was killed in action with a Dutch 
ship; Myngs succeeded to the command, and took part two 
months’ later in the last engagement of the first Dutch War, 
when Monk beat the Dutch, and Martin Van Tromp was killed. 
When the Elizabeth was paid off in 1654, Myngs, a tarpauling 
captain without interest, had but small chance of employment; 
but here we get the first of many tributes to his character and 
conduct. His old shipmate, the Reverend Thomas Brooks, who 
had known him first as a seaman or petty officer, wrote to the 
Commissioners of the Navy in his favour. His letter, dated 
January 1665, declares that ‘he is a man fearing the Lord, a 
man of sound principles, and of a blameless life and conversation ; 
he is one of much valour, and has shown it again and again in 
several engagements, and in the prizes he has taken. Vice- 
Admiral Goodson and Vice-Admiral Badiley, if they were here, 
would underwrite this writing from their knowledge of him and 
their love of him: more than I have written I have heard them 
say.’ 
That is a singularly high character to be borne by a man of 
thirty, who only a few years before had been before the mast in 4 
coaster. 
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For six or seven years he was serving in the West Indies. 
He came home on convoy duty in 1657, got married in August, 
and sailed again for his station in December. 

It was during this West Indian commission that Myngs was 
joined by a neighbour, possibly a connection, who was destined to 
succeed him. John Narbrough, son of Gregory Narbrough of 
Cockthorpe, Norfolk, was fifteen years younger than Myngs, and 
had already made a Guinea voyage or two, though he was still 
under twenty years of age. Macaulay says that he acted as 
Myngs’ cabin-boy, a conception which is picturesque but pro- 
bably inaccurate. It is more likely that he was rated as ‘ captain’s 
servant,’ a common practice when a captain desired to find a 
berth for a protégé to whom he could give no other rank; even 
as in medieval times it was esteemed a privilege for the son of a 
nobleman to be taken as page into the household of some knight 
of repute. This rating has been borne by many officers of the 
navy till recent times, and the last survivor of those who entered 
the service by that road was the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
Provo Parry Wallis. 

It is likely that Myngs and Narbrough met for the first time 
on the quarter-deck of the high-sterned, yellow-sided Marston 
Moor, bound for the West Indian station ; but it was death alone 
which severed the bond between them. 

Perhaps it was a fortunate circumstance for both of them that 
they were out of the way in the West Indies at the time of the 
Restoration. Myngs was never a political sailor, and would have 
been utterly out of his reckoning in the intricate navigation of 
intrigue and finesse that brought Sandwich, Penn, and Batten to 
the front, while Goodson was set aside, and Lawson ‘was as 
officious, poor man, as any spaniel; to no purpose, for I believe 
he will not hold his place.’ Perhaps Pepys was somewhat blinded 
by the sudden brilliancy of his own prospects, for he recorded two 
years later that Lawson was mightily esteemed at Court; though 
the tainted atmosphere of Whitehall was not wholesome for any 
sea officer who was, like Lawson, a poor man’s son. 

Myngs was too useful and too trustworthy to be left long 
unemployed when the Duke of York was reorganising his navy. 
In 1662 he commanded the Centurion; in 1664 he was moved 
successively into the Gloucester, Royal Oak, and Portland. In 
the Royal Oak he hoisted his flag as vice-admiral of the Channel 
Fleet under Prince Rupert; in the Portland Narbrough was 
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promoted to a lieutenancy; and in one or other of the three he 
was joined by yet another neighbour. 

Clowdisley Shovell (the spelling is his own) was born in 1650. 
His father, John Shovell of Cockthorpe, seems to have been one 
of the lesser country gentry, and possessed some property. His 
great-grandfather had been Sheriff of Norwich; his maternal 
grandfather was a Clowdisley of Cley; and there were many 
Clowdisleys and Shovells in the navy during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

So all these three of the tarpauling dynasty came from the 
same district of Norfolk. It is curious to observe how the centre 
of gravity of naval preponderance shifted to meet the changing 
direction of the attack. During the sixteenth century, while the 
enemy was Spain and the war-clouds lowered over the Atlantic, 
it was the seamen of the West—Drakes, Hawkinses, Grenvilles, 
Careys, Fenners—~who walked the quarter-deck, the pride and 
glory of the navy. But when the Dutch War began it was the 
men of the eastern coast who looked out anxiously for the gleam 
of the enemy’s topsails above the far brown line of the outlying 
sandbanks. While Plymouth awaited anxiously the rare visits of 
the Channel Squadron, Sheerness and Chatham swarmed with 
ships, and the eastern roads to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and South- 
wold were thick with travellers to and from the main fleet of 
England, hovering between the Forelands and the Spurn. 

The torch of war flared high over the East Coast, and the 
descendants of Jute and Saxon, sea-rovers by right of birth, 
caught the flame. The men of East Anglia snatched the battle- 
flag from the men of Devon, and sailors, captains, and admirals 
spoke in the rough eastern counties’ dialect instead of the soft, 
sing-song speech of the West. Spragge and Kempthorne were 
Devon men; but Myngs, Narbrough, Shovell, Lawson, Harman, 
and the Haddocks were all Easterlings. Quarter-deck and lower- 
deck, officers and men, seem to have been drawn from the 
threatened counties. 

When the Duke of York encountered Opdam off Lowestoft on 
June 3, 1665, Myngs in the Zriwmph was Vice-Admiral of the 
White. After the action all the principal officers were busy—so 
says Pepys—in glorifying their own share of the action and decry- 
ing the performance of everyone else. Myngs received the honour 
of knighthood, and, being now on the high road of success, was in- 
troduced to the Clerk of the Acts, who ever loved to hail the rising 
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sun. Pepys found him ‘a very witty well-spoken fellow.’ Next 
we hear of him as vice-admiral of the Blue in the Earl of Sand- 
wich’s squadron, assisting in the capture of part of a homeward 
bound convoy of Dutch East Indiamen in the North Sea. It was- 
an unfortunate capture for Sandwich. With no better authority 
than ‘the King’s private single word,’ he broke bulk in the prizes 
and shared out a large quantity of valuable merchandise among 
some of the flag-officers. The amount was nominally 1,000/. for 
each flag-officer and 2,000/. for himself; but his estimate was so 
liberal that his own share actually fetched 5,000/. The action 
was certainly illegal, and left an indelible stain upon Sandwich’s 
high reputation. 

In 1665-6 Sir Christopher served under Fairfax in the Winter 
Guard—a hard, unremunerative, and/unpopular duty, little likely 
to be claimed by any court sailor. The great ships were never 
kept at sea after September, and the winter cruising was carried 
on in those smaller ships of which the Constant Warwick was a 
type; the small swift frigates which Sir Anthony Deane praised 
to Evelyn and Pepys in 1689, with the sarcastic comment that 
gentlemen commanders would not submit to the fatigue and in- 
convenience of cruising in such cramped vessels. The hard work 
was left for men like Myngs, and he, ‘ by sending out ships con- 
stantly to cruise about, kept this coast very free from all the 
enemy’s men-of-war.’ 

But his busy life was nearing its glorious end. In April 1666 
he hoisted his flag in the Victory. The Dutch had fitted out a 
fleet of nearly a hundred sail under Michael de Ruyter, and Monk 
and Rupert had no more than eighty sail wherewith to meet them. 
Louis XIV. had promised to assist the Dutch with a squadron, and 
Rupert and Myngs were sent with twenty ships into the Channel 
to prevent the junction, while Monk with sixty ships awaited De 
Ruyter off the mouth of the Thames. On Friday, June 1, the 
great Four Days’ Battle began. On the first day Monk broke the 
Dutch line, but Sir William Berkeley was killed and the Swiftswre 
taken. The second day’s battle was!also indecisive, but on Sunday 
Monk, being greatly outnumbered, decided to retire into the 
Thames. As the battered ships crowded through the channels, 
Ayscue in the Prince ran on the Galloper and stayed there. The 
Dutch, led by Cornelius Van Tromp, captured him, and, being 
unable to get the ship off, set her on fire. Rupert, hurrying past 
the Foreland under every stitch of canvas to get into action, was 
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only in time to see the finest ship in the navy burning where she 
lay, with the Dutch colours over her. Yet once again did Monk 
try to conquer fortune. Reinforced by Rupert’s twenty ships, he 
went in again on Monday, the 4th, and Myngs, eager to crowd 
into a single day all the fighting which he had missed, led in with 
the Victory. Lying yard-arm to yard-arm with the flagship of 
Vice-Admiral de Liefde he dismasted the Dutchman; but Van 
Nes and De Ruyter came to his support. Myngs, with a bullet 
through his throat, refused to leave the deck. Pressing his hand 
to the wound to stop the bleeding, he fought his ship till a second 
bullet passed through his neck and lodged inthe shoulder. Three 
days after the action he was reported out of danger, but he died 
on June 10. 

There is no passage in Pepys’ diary better known or more 
sincerely written than the account of the shabby funeral, where 
Sir William Coventry, Commissioner of the Navy, and Pepys 
himself, were the only persons of quality present. There have 
been many stately funerals where official mourning has been 
decorously displayed while personal grief has been conspicuously 
absent ; but the maimed rites with which Myngs was borne to his 
rest were marked by mourning so sincere, and personal affection 
so tender, that official patronage could well be spared. ‘ We have 
long known and loved and served our dead commander,’ said one 
of a dozen rough seamen to Sir William Coventry; ‘and we have 
now done the last office of laying him in the grave. We would 
be glad we had any other to offer after him; all we have is our 
lives. If you will give us a fire-ship among us all, here are a 
dozen of us; choose you one to be commander and the rest of us 
will serve him, and if possible, do that which shall show our 
memory of our dead commander, and our revenge.’ It is given 
to few to win such love as this. Myngs had it; and so had that 
other great Norfolk seaman, the greatest of all admirals, who was 
struck down on the quarter-deck of another Victory a hundred 
and thirty-nine years afterwards. 

Before the funeral, Coventry ‘did commend him in a most 
extraordinary manner,’ and even the Clerk of the Acts is surprised 
into an unaccustomed tribute: ‘The truth is that Sir Christopher 
Myngs was a very stout man, a man of great parts and most 
excellent tongue among ordinary men, and could have been a 
most useful man at such a pinch of time as this. He was come 
into great renown; he had brought his family into a way of being 
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great ; but dying at this time his memory and name will be quite 
forgot in a few months as if he had never been nor any of his 
name be the better for it, for he is dead poor rather than rich.’ 
Pepys was wrong; the memory of such men does not lightly pass 
away. 

Narbrough was with him to the end, and for his own conduct 
in the action was appointed to the command of the Assurance. 
In 1669 he was sent in the Sweepstakes, a fifth-rate of about 300 
tons, on a curious expedition to the Spanish ports in the South 
Sea, with the object of establishing trading rights for English 
merchantmen. ‘The boy Shovell’ seems to have accompanied 
him. The expedition was a failure. In 1672 Narbrough was 
second captain of the new Prince, the Duke of York’s flag-ship at 
Solebay. The genial Burnet suggests that the English fleet was 
taken by surprise ‘while preparing for the usual disorders of the 
29th May.’ The action was fought on the 28th, and the Prince 
was cut to pieces by De Ruyter in the Seven Provinces. Sir John 
Cox, the first captain, was killed, and the Duke shifted his flag 
into the St. Michael. Narbrough was a thorough seaman; before 
nightfall he had got the ship ready for service, the Duke’s flag 
was rehoisted, and Narbrough succeeded to the command. 

The first news of the battle reached Sir William Coventry by 
a letter from a Captain Talbot, who came out of action somewhat 
early. He asserted that after a long dispute against two or three 
great ships he received eight or nine dangerous shots, ‘and so 
come away.’ Coventry and Pepys concluded ‘that this gallant is 
come away a little too soon, having lost never a mast or sail,’ and 
Coventry discoursed against the young, genteel captains, and their 
unruliness and inferiority to the King’s old men, ‘ for commanders 
at sea were now called cowards ashore.’ After the Battle of 
Towestoft the Grand Pensionary, John de Witt, hanged four 
Dutch captains for deserting their posts in the line of battle; but 
our deserters were whelps of aristocratic kennels, and were not 
even reprimanded. 

In the Battle of the Texel, fought on August 11, 1673, Nar- 
brough commanded the Henrietta, which in the days of the 
Protector had been the Lambert. His journal contains an account 
of the battle which has a special interest. It is frequently 
asserted that the line of battle—the line ahead—was first formed 
by Penn in action with the Dutch in August 1653, though it was 
so obviously the best formation to develop the power of broadside 
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ships that it was probably much older. Here we have the phrase 
itself, and I know of no earlier instance of its use by a naval 
officer : 

‘Monday, being the eleventh day of August, 1673—At four 
of the clock this morning we put ourselves into the line of battle— 
. . . At daylight we saw the Dutch fleet to windward of us, about 
three leagues from us standing to the northward; they came 
lasking down towards our fleet (7.e. sailing obliquely towards 
them), our fleet being then in the very order and line of battle, 
the Blue Squadron leading the van, the Red in the middle, and 
the White in the rear.’ The spelling % modernised. 

Six weeks later Narbrough was knighted by the King at 
Whitehall, and hoisted his flag as rear-admiral, and at the same 
time Shovell became lieutenant of the Henrietta, being then 
twenty-three years of age, while Narbrough was ten years older. 
Promotion, if it came at all, was rapid iz those hard-fighting 
days. 

Then followed four years of good service in the Mediterranean 
against the piratical Barbary States. First Narbrough negociated 
with the Bey of Tripoli, without result. Then he destroyed two 
ships, two galleys, and a ‘ settee,’ a vessel which probably derived 
her nature and her name from the‘ saettia’ or ‘arrow,’ which was 
one of the many types of small lateen-rigged and oared galleys 
used in the Mediterranean during the sixteenth century. This 
high-handed proceeding served to re-open the negotiations, and 
the man whom Narbrough sent to represent him was Clowdisley 
Shovell, who seemed so young that the Bey considered that Nar- 
brough had insulted him by sending a boy. He took no pains to 
conceal his contempt or his resentment, but Shovell was an 
officer of more than average temper and ability. He endured 
with patience whatever unpleasantness came in his way, kept his 
eyes open, and took especial notice of the position of the ships in 
harbour. The Bey remained recalcitrant, and Shovell reported 
to Narbrough that: the Tripolitan war-ships lay open to a boat 
attack. The Bey compelled his return to the Harwich, 
Narbrough’s flag-ship, and on January 14, 1676, Shovell led the 
boats of the squadron into the harbour, burned four of the Bey’s 
best ships, and returned without losing a man. Then they 
bombarded the town, and at length got their treaty and departed. 
In the following year came the turn of the Algerines. Algiers 
was bombarded without much effect, but the capture of an Algerine 
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squadron of five ships, carrying from thirty-two to forty-two guns, 
drew the Bey’s teeth, and the successful diplomatist returned 
home and married Elizabeth, daughter of Jonas Calmady, of 
Wembury, Devon, who died within a year of her marriage. In 
1680 Narbrough was appointed a Commissioner of the Navy, and 
in 1681 he married another Elizabeth, daughter of Captain John 
Hill, of Shadwell. In 1687 he hoisted his flag in the Foresight 
as Commander-in-Chief of a small squadron bound for the West 
Indies. While trying to recover treasure from a wreck on the 
coast of St. Domingo, Le caught the deadly West Indian fever. 
His illness was probably due as much to the insanitary condition 
of the ships of that day as to any climatic influences; and in his 
forty-seventh year he died and was buried at sea, the only one of 
our four tarpaulings who died a natural death. 

When Narbrough was made Commissioner, Shovell returned 
to the Mediterranean as captain of the Sapphire, attached to the 
squadron of Arthur Herbert, afterwards Lord Torrington, who 
was reported to be the most shamelessly corrupt Admiral of that 
corrupt age. Bishop Burnet describes him as a man abandoned 
to luxury and vice. Pepys’s condemnation is less episcopal, but 
more detailed and perhaps more reliable. 

Narbrough and Herbert, the Commissioner and the Admiral, 
shifted Shovell from ship to ship half-a-dozen times in the next 
year or two; the Commissioner, who loved him, appointing him 
to the most desirable commands, from which the Admiral, who 
had his own ends to serve, took the first opportunity of ousting 
him. One of these ships was the Nonsuch, of which John Benbow 
was then master. 

He was the only one of our four great seamen who was not a 
Norfolk man. Son of William Benbow, a tanner of Shrewsbury, 
and nephew of Captain John Benbow, who was shot by the 
Parliamentary troops after Worcester, the Admiral was born two 
years after ‘the crowning mercy,’ in March 1653. Tradition says 
that he ran away to sea, and at the age of twenty-five he entered 
as master’s mate of the Rupert under Captain Arthur Herbert, 
and was promoted to be master of the Nonsuch, where he served 
under Shovell. The ship was paid off at the end of 1681, and 
Benbow was one of the disappointed men who left the navy, in 
which there seemed so little chance of promotion, in order to 
command merchantmen. 

In 1685 the cleverest and most debonair of the Stuarts died ; 
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dying very much as he had lived, with a kindly thought for the 
woman who had ministered to his pleasures, and no thought at 
all for the half-ruined country which had paid for them. His 
successor was a narrow-minded fanatic with as many faults and 
fewer graces, of whom the Merry Monarch said that he did 
penance for his sins by selecting the least agreeable women to 
share them; who flung away his crown in the endeavour to impose 
upon the nation his own religion, which was no more to their 
taste than his mistresses. 

In the eventful year 1688 Shovell commanded the Dover (48) 
in the fleet commanded by George Legge, Earl of Dartmouth—a 
fleet which, like the rest of the country, was honeycombed with 
sedition and wavering between James Stuart and William of 
Orange. He commanded the Edgar in Herbert’s action with the 
French in Bantry Bay, and received the honour of knighthood. 
In the Battle of Beachy Head he was Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
and, with the Dutch, bore the brunt of the fighting. As Rear- 
Admiral of the Red he fought under Russell at Barfleur ; and 
when Russell was superseded by William III. after his quarrel 
with the Earl of Nottingham, and the command of the fleet was 
put in commission, Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovell were the 
officers selected. Burnet says that the first two ‘were thought so 
inclinable to King James’s interest that some insinuated that 
King William was in the hands of those who intended to betray 
him to his enemies.’ No one doubted Shovell; but it was said 
that he was only put in to give some reputation to the Commission. 
The other two could always outvote him, so that he could neither 
hinder nor do anything. 

After this he was employed in a series of bombardments 
on the French coast, at Camaret Bay, St. Malo, and Dunkirk, 
where he and Benbow, who had now risen to the rank of com- 
modore, went in together and took soundings of the channel under 
fire. 

Benbow, as we have seen, returned to the merchant service in 
1681. Five years later he owned and commanded the Benbow 
Frigate in the Levant trade, and in her fought a successful 
action against Algerine pirates. In 1689 he returned to the 
navy as third lieutenant of the Elizabeth. He was master of the 
Sovereign, Torrington’s flag-ship, in the Battle of Beachy Head, 
and master of the fleet under Russell at Barfleur and La Hogue. 
During this time he held, in addition, the place of master- 
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attendant, first at Chatham and afterwards at Deptford; and in 
recognition of his services during the several bombardments of 
French coast-towns he was allowed to draw pay as master- 
attendant as well as lieutenant. In 1693 he was made captain, 
and in 1696 rear-admiral. 

Benbow’s promotion was probably as rapid as any on record. 
To re-enter the service as lieutenant in 1689 and to be a rear- 
admiral in 1696 is an experience which has been granted to few; 
and, indeed, there is little in Benbow’s record to account for it. 
It is true that that which was given him to do was well done ; but 
it was neither very difficult nor very important, and there were 
many officers senior to him in the service who could have been 
trusted to do the work at St. Malo, Dunkirk, and elsewhere as 
well as he did. The most probable explanation is that he owed 
his professional advancement to the favour of King William. It 
must be remembered that King James had been Lord High 
Admiral before he succeeded to the throne, and that he numbered 
more adherents among the officers of the navy which he had once 
commanded than in any other body of men throughout the 
country. Among the Court sailors, the gentleman commanders, 
there were few who could be trusted to handle public money; 
fewer still who could be relied upon to be faithful in their allegi- 
ance to any king or any party if their family or personal interests 
drew them the other way. All gentlemen of influence or position 
were, to borrow an American phrase, ‘in politics,’ and they were 
not, as a rule, in politics ‘for their health.’ They were faithful 
to the King as far as their own interest made it worth their while, 
and no farther. Dutch William was worth all the Stuarts put 
together ; but he could never command one tenth of the real 
personal loyalty which, with much that was spurious, was lavished 
upon that strangely fascinating race. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at if he showed special favour to a seaman who could 
fight as well as another and whose loyalty was beyond sus- 
picion. 

Beyond all question Benbow was the most popular of the four 
tarpaulings. He was popular in the service because he treated 
the seamen well at a time when few commanders considered them 
at all, and was careful of the interests of all, officers and men 
alike, when most captains were careful of nothing but themselves. 
He was popular with the nation, because they saw in him a 
straightforward, hard-hitting officer, who was temperate when 
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drunkenness and debauchery were the rule rather than the 
exception, and loyal to the State when even the best men were 
only loyal to a party; and lastly, he was popular with seamen 
and landsmen alike as a champion of the trained sea officers who 
knew their duty and did it to the best of their ability, against 
the darlings of Whitehall—the soldier officers and courtiers who 
were ignorant of seamanship, careless of patriotism, and only 
entered the service for the sake of what they could make out of 
it. It was to these considerations, rather than to any great or 
successful actions at sea, that John Benbow owed his reputation ; 
and he set the seal to it for ever by his glorious death. 

It was during his service that the rivalry between the pro- 
fessional and the amateur sea officers became most bitter. It is 
said that King William consulted him on this very question ; and 
the politic seaman delivered his opinion to the effect that it was 
best to employ both; ‘that a seaman should never lose prefer- 
ment for want of recommendation, or a gentleman obtain it barely 
from that motive.’ He was no bitter partisan, yet it was against 
him that the jealousy of the opposite faction rose to a fury that 
it had never known before. While he was in command of a 
squadron in the West Indies he had occasion to reprimand some 
of his officers for neglect of duty and disobedience to orders. 
Mr. Secretary Burchett, in his history published eighteen years 
after Benbow’s death, asserts that the admiral ‘treated Kirby and 
the rest of the gentlemen a little briskly at Jamaica.’ If these 
gentlemen were inclined to be insubordinate, it was his duty to do 
so. It has been suggested that it was this reprimand which 
excited the resentment of the captains and led them to mutiny; 
but it is far more likely that they were envious of the rapid 
promotion of an officer of humbler birth than theirs, and desired 
to ruin him. It was an age of plain speaking and oaths were in 
fashion ; if Benbow’s speech was blunt—there is no record of it, 
one way or the other-—it could hardly have led them to the 
suicidal act which they committed. For that, a stronger motive 
must be sought. Whatever it may have been—class prejudice, 
envy, resentment, or all three combined—it was sufficient to 
induce seven captains to enter into a traitorous conspiracy against 
their admiral, and that conspiracy was too full of personal ran- 
cour to leave room for any suspicion of political intrigue. 

Captain Richard Kirby (or, as he is sometimes called, 
‘Colonel Kirkby’), of the Defiance, was the ringleader, and by his 
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persuasion the rest signed an agreement by which they pledged 
themselves not to fight against the French squadron under Du 
Casse which was then at Hispaniola. On August 18, 1702, the 
two squadrons met off Santa Marta on the Spanish Main. Benbow 
had seven ships, Du Casse five sail of the line and five smaller 
vessels. On the first day Kirby in the Defiance (64) and Hudson 
in the Windsor (48) went out of action after firing a broadside 
or two, and left the brunt of the fighting to be borne by Benbow 
in the Breda (70). The action continued till dark, and all 
through the night Benbow followed his enemy, with the signal 
for battle flying at his masthead. Next morning only the Ruby 
(48), Captain George Walton, was near him, the rest of his fleet 
being four or five miles astern and making no effort to close. All 
that day the chase continued, the Breda and Ruby ‘ plying the 
French with chase-guns,’ and through the night again they hung 
doggedly on the rear of Du Casse. On the 2lst the two ships 
got into action again and disabled one of the Frenchmen; but 
the Ruby was in no better case, and was ordered to make the best 
of her way to Port Royal. On the 22nd the rest of the fleet was 
nearly out of sight, but Benbow, alone and unsupported, kept on, 
and recaptured an English prize. At two in the morning of the 
24th, the fifth day, the Breda got alongside Du Casse’s flagship. 
Three times Benbow led his boarders to the attack, and three 
times they were driven back. Twice wounded, in the face and 
arm, he still fought his ship, till at three o’clock he was carried 
below with his right leg shattered by a chain-shot. When the 
surgeons had done with him, he was carried back to the quarter- 
deck in a cradle and resumed the command. As he lay there, a 
lieutenant offered his rough sympathy for the loss of his leg. 
‘Iam sorry for it too,’ said Benbow, ‘but I had rather have lost 
them both than seen this dishonour brought upon the English 
nation. But do you hear; if another shot should carry me off, 
behave like brave men and fight it out.’ 

Again the French attacked the Breda, and one after another 
gave her a broadside as they passed, while Kirby and the rest, 
disregarding signals and the stinging reproach of shotted guns, 
fired to remind them of their duty, looked sullenly on. Then 
Kirby came on board the Breda and told Benbow that he had 
better desist. ‘From what was past he might guess that he 
could make nothing of it.’ The officers of the Breda, who feared 
that the mutineers might actually join forces with the French, 
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urged the Admiral to return to Jamaica, and, with a broken heart, 
he consented. 

The mutineers were brought to a court-martial. Hudson died 
before his trial; Kirby and Wade, of the Greenwich, were shot on 
board the Bristol in Plymouth Sound on April 18, 1703. Queen 
Anne was not so easily swayed by Court influence as Charles IL.; 
not all the family and political interest that could be brought 
to bear could blunt her sword of justice or save the gentlemanly 
mutineers who had deserted their admiral. A few months before 
their execution Benbow died at Port Royal, in the fifty-first year 
of his age. 

Narbrough and Shovell had always been close friends as well 
as fellow-townsmen. The clanship that existed among these 
Norfolk tarpaulings was drawn closer after the Battle of Beachy 
Head by the marriage of Clowdisley Shovell to the widow of his 
old friend and patron. Narbrough’s eldest son, John, was then 
seven years old, and the second, James, a year younger. In 1698 
Shovell was elected to represent Rochester in Parliament; but he 
was more needed at sea than at Westminster, so in October 1702, 
when Benbow lay dying of his wounds at Port Royal, Shovell 
joined the fleet under Rooke, hoisting his flag in the Barfleur, 
and Narbrough’s two sons accompanied him. In 1704 he assisted 
in the taking of Gibraltar, and commanded the van division in 
the action off Malaga against the French under the Count de 
Toulouse. In conjunction with the forces of the Duke of Savoy, 
he attacked Toulon in 1707 and destroyed ten French ships of the 
line in the harbour, a feat which was repeated by Hood in 1793. 
The French fleet practically ceased to exist, and Shovell sailed 
for England with his squadron. On October 23 they came into 
soundings in ninety fathoms off Scilly. The night was dark and 
a gale of wind was blowing ; the currents which sweep around the 
Land’s End were then little known, and in the midst of storm and 
darkness the whole fleet found themselves among the rocks and 
islands of Scilly. Sir George Byng, in the Royal Anne, caught 
a glimpse of the surf breaking on the Bishop and Clerks, just in 
time to scrape clear; Sir Clowdisley’s flag-ship, the Association, 
was half a mile further to leeward, with the Eagle and Romney. 
None of the three was ever seen again. The body of the admiral 
was found on the beach at Porthellick Cove in the island of St. 
Mary. Thirty years afterwards a dying woman confessed that 
she had. found him lying there still alive, and had murdered him 
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for the sake of the emerald ring on his finger. She gave up the 
fatal ring to the clergyman to whom she confessed, and it is still 
in existence. His two step-sons, John and James Narbrough, 
lieutenants of the Association, went down with the ship. 

So lived, so died, these four great seamen, the prototypes of 
our naval officers of to-day. It was their example and success 
which convinced the Government and people of their day that a 
great maritime nation could not safely entrust the fleets upon 
which its existence depended to casual generals and colonels of 
the army, or untrained but well-connected gentlemen about the 
Court. For many years later it was still held as an article of 
faith in this country that the possession of a certain social position, 
a uniform, and as much knowledge of tactics as might be picked 
up in three months from a drill-sergeant, were all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for military command. It was the tarpauling 
captains and their honourable record that extinguished a similar 
heresy in the navy. It would be too much to say that profes- 
sional success is now dependent upon merit alone, for interest and 
nepotism die hard. But at least our naval officers have lived in 
their profession from early youth, and have practised it at sea for 
a prescribed number of years. 

Of these four seamen not one was a fleet-commander of the 
first rank, though Myngs and Shovell were more than respectable. 
Narbrough was a thorough seaman and an excellent diplomatist, 
according to the methods of the seventeenth century; Benbow, 
& persevering hard-hitting sailor, unsurpassed in courage and 
determination. And beyond this it may be remembered that 
each was a sturdy champion of efficiency and honesty in the naval 
service at a time when such virtues were unpopular and corruption 
and jobbery of all kinds were rife. Among those who served the 
navy and the nation faithfully and well, these four tarpauling 
captains will not lightly be forgotten. 

W. J. FLETCHER. 











A PAGE FROM THE PAST. 
SELECTIONS FROM A DIARY OF MISS JANE PORTER, 


BY INA MARY WHITE. 


THE names of Pepys and Evelyn, of Madame D’Arblay and 
Greville, are held in grateful remembrance by all lovers of good 
literature, as well as by scientific historians. We do not claim 
that the diary to which we propose to introduce our readers will 
rank with the works of these famous writers. But it has an 
interest and charm of its own. It was written in the year 1801 
by Jane Porter, the future authoress of the ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ 
At this time she is a girl of five-and-twenty, and has made no 
great stir in the literary world. 

I commence a journal (she writes) with the new century, of the daily events 
which may occur throughout the year. It may be useful in showing me the 


progress of my mind in the opinions which I pass on things, after time has proved 
their truth or falsity. 


For us the record affords an interesting dip into the past, 
and gives us a curious insight into the character of the young 
authoress, who took life and herself so very seriously, and whose 
manifold emotions strike our modern ears as artificial and 
romantic. 

In 1801 the Porters were living in London in Gerrard Street, 
and their house was a centre of much literary talent. What 
play-writing and story-telling and acting went on in it! What 
a busy, aspiring little community it was! Jane and her younger 
sister Maria were both absorbed in their ‘romances,’ and their 
brother Robert (afterwards the Persian traveller) both wrote and 
painted. They knew most of the great of the London world, and 
Jane mentions meeting Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Inchbald (Charles 
Lamb’s ‘ bald ladies’), Mr. Coleridge, and Mr Southey, and cries: 

‘This is the society that I love! It is amongst such beings that I feel the 
dignity of Man. For the liberty of listening one day to the wisdom and wit of 


such a circle I would surrender up a year’s homage from the silly great, who 80 
arrogantly think and say that there is no world out of their sphere.’ 
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In the beginning of the year, Miss Porter is spending some 
time with the then famous Mrs. Crespigny, of Champion Lodge, 
‘the patroness of talent and the benefactress of those in distress.’ 
Of course, Mrs. Crespigny wrote verses, and an anonymous novel, 
‘The Pavilion,’ was known to have come from her fluent pen. 
From a book of ‘ Public Characters’ published in 1804, we learn 
that she had been educated in the ‘most fashionable school in 
London—Mrs. Holte’s in Tilney Street, where strictest care was 
taken of her manners and deportment.’ She continued to shine 
in every sphere, married a young Cambridge man, who ‘ promoted 
his young and lovely partner’s attachment to literature,’ and 
received the respect and admiration of ‘the renowned Lord 
Keppel, the excellent Lord Littleton, and the accomplished Lord 
Palmerston,’ and at her residence—Champion Lodge—‘ mingled 
the festivity of fashionable parties with the pleasures of in- 
tellectual society and the comforts of domestic peace.’ 

It can well be understood that such a paragon of virtue was 
not easy to live with, and Miss Porter records some trying evenings 
spent with this exacting patroness. 

The evening I spent in reading aloud that very silly novel of ‘The Nocturnal 
Visit.’ Mrs, OC. desired me to begin another, as we had an hour before supper. 
My lungs hold out longer than my patience, so I obeyed her, and read the first 


five chapters of ‘ The Valley of Collores, or Cavern of Horrors.’ Mr. C.’s early 
return from the club relieved me from penetrating further into this horrible tale. 


And another evening she complains of being ‘ plunged in the 
horrible valley again,’ and of being so tired that she threw herself 
into bed, ‘more like one of the ghosts of this Cavern of Horrors 
than the orator who repeated the story.’ 

On another occasion she mentions waiting an hour in a 
carriage for the great lady, and it was Mrs. Crespigny’s terrifying 
morality which led the girl into denying her friendship with 
poor ‘Perdita Robinson,’ the beautiful and unfortunate actress. 
Here is the account of the episode :— 

January 3.—Dined in town at Mr. Heton’s (Mrs. Crespigny’s half-brother). 
Before dinner Mrs. Shard abruptly announced the death of Mrs. Mary Robinson 
(the famous Perdita). Obliged as I was to conceal the shock which the 
intelligence gave to me, I bore up very composedly till after the company had 
dined. Then, finding that in spite of Mrs. C.’s penetration (for to her severe 
inquiries I had denied my knowledge of Mrs. R.), I must be overcome, I pleaded 
a nervous headache, and made that an excuse for the tears which poured down 
my cheeks. Oh! how it cut my heart, that I was thus forced to hide a regret 
which I thought laudable! I one moment despised myself for being ashamed 
to avow feelings which I could not condemn; and the next I excused myself 
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from the conviction that it was only a prudence due to my sister and myself not 
to publish a conduct which, however guiltless, would draw on us the dis. 
respect of many of our friends, and most likely the scandal of the world. I 
returned to Champion Lodge with an indescribable sadness at my heart, which, 
in defiance of my arguments, yet continued to upbraid me for daring to have 
done anything which, though I believed it right, I durst not declare. To relieve 
my mind by some tribute to the memory of the woman I so warmly regarded, I com- 
posed an account of her, which I enclosed, with a letter to her daughter, to Maria, 

January 4.—Received Maria’s opinion of the ‘character of Mrs. Robinson,’ 
which I had intended for some monthly magazine. She advises me (and for her 
reasons I shall comply with her advice) not to publish it. She fears I may be 
suspected as the author, and should the question be repeated by Mrs. Crespigny 
it would be painful to reply. 

In this case I must have confessed having told her a falsehood before; and 
if she had condemned me as bitterly for the meanness as I have since done my- 
self—nay, at the moment, I would have given worlds to have recalled it—I never 
again would have raised my head. This trammel which my headlong enthusiasm 
has brought my veracity, will, I trust, be a warning to my future conduct. When 
I find that my violent candour is hurrying me into the power of calumny, I will 
remember Mrs. Robinson! That I admired her talents, that I pitied her suffer- 
ings, that I loved her virtues, that I forgot her errors, as I hope Heaven will 
forget mine—that I visited her, that I wrote to her, that she called me her 
‘Sweet Friend’! and yet that I could, when taxed with it, deny that we were 
acquainted! I ought not to have accepted her friendship when I was ashamed 
to assert it. When Mrs. C. accused me of knowing her, from some lines of hers 
on me (Mrs. Robinson was called ‘The Modern Sappho’) in the newspapers, she 
told me that if it were so ‘all the world would cut me, and that I should be 
shunned by all decent people.’ Confused by her frowns and terrified by her 
words, I gave up my veracity. The anguish that I feel when I think of that 
disgraceful moment, will, I trust, teach me not to involve my own reputation, 
when I cannot, by so doing, heal the wounded name of the person for whom I 
am interested. 

Miss Porter pours out the tale of this ‘entanglement of feeling 
and integrity’ to her friend Miss Benger, who soothes her and 
‘ acquits her conduct,’ and whose ‘ suffrages in her favour’ make her 
feel more easy. Miss Benger was another of the band of pertinacious 
authoresses, who, in the face of enormous difficulty and with little 
early education, succeeded in making her voice heard in literary 
coteries. At the age of thirteen she wrote a poem called ‘The 
Female Geniad,’ published later under Mrs. Crespigny’s patronage, 
and she was afterwards responsible for a ‘ Poem on the Abolition 
of Slavery,’ and several biographies. Equally pertinacious in her 
friendships, it is recorded of her that, not being able to obtain an 
introduction to Mrs. Inchbald, whom she greatly admired, she 
bribed her servant to let her take her place at her lodgings, and, 
in cap and apron, carried in the tea-tray and the kettle. Miss 
Benger is no other than the ‘Miss Benje or Benjay’ whom 
Charles Lamb discovered closeted with Mary, and of whom he 
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gives an inimitable description in a letter to Coleridge. 
She insists on the Lambs going to tea with her (‘I had never 
seen her before and could not tell who the devil it was that 
was so familiar’), and, not to beimpolite, they comply. She 
plies them with tea, coffee, macaroons and learned conversation. 
Poor Lamb ventured on a pun, but it ‘ went off very flat.’ She 
then talked in French (‘possibly having learned that neither 
Mary nor I understood French’) and, after dosing them with 
criticisms from her various friends, she assured them that no 
good poetry had appeared since Dr. Johnson’s time. Finally, she 
dangled before them the bliss of being introduced to the Miss 
Porters, if they would only promise to go back to her in a week. 

Ihave been preparing for the occasion (laughs Lamb). I crowd cotton in 
my ears, I read all the reviews and magazines of the past month against the 
dreadful meeting, and I hope by these means to cut a tolerable second-rate figure. 
No meeting was ever recorded. Lamb would take good care 
to keep out of gushing Miss Benger’s way in future. He and 
poor Jane Porter would hardly have found much in common. 
She too might have frowned on his puns, and she would have 
been oblivious of any brilliant repartee. How Lamb would have 
laughed at her description of his beloved ‘G. D.,’ that source of 
continual joy to Lamb—that dear book-lover who ‘with long 
poring is grown almost into a book,’ that most absent of men 
with whom ‘To be absent from the body, is sometimes (not to 
speak it profanely) to be present with the Lord.’ Here is the 
bald entry of the refined young authoress :— 

At tea George Dyer, the poet, entered. He is a dirty (absolutely nasty) 
dressed man. Indeed, very disgusting altogether. There must be a defect in 
those minds, however elevated, which are prone to degrade one half of them- 
selves by neglect. 

The popularity of the Porters was perhaps chiefly owing to 
the artistic success of their brother Robert. At this time the 
young man had literally taken the town by storm by painting a 
colossal panoramic picture, 200 feet in length, of ‘ The Taking of 
Seringapatam by Sir David Baird.’ It was exhibited, and 
thousands flocked to see it. Royalty made much of him. 
Enthusiastic eulogies were heard on all sides. Like many another 
young meteor, Robert Porter had to pay for his momentary flash by 
the complete neglect of posterity. A glimpse of a Twelfth Night 
entertainment at Champion Lodge shows with what admiration 
the young painter was regarded. 
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January 6, Twelfth Day.—A large party dined here. We had a pretty masque 
in the evening written by Mrs. Crespigny. The characters were Oberon and 
Titania and were well sustained by William Crespigny and Fanny Myers. Their 
dresses were glittering, and their stage the upper end of the drawing-room 
decorated with evergreens. After an elegant cold supper (to which no bread 
was admitted for reason of the scarcity), King Oberon sang a complimentary song 
to the circle, which was also the production of his grandmother. It commenced 
with the following stanzas addressed to Robert :— 


‘Had I, like our modern Apelles, the art 

Such scenes as Seringapatam to impart, 

Such marks to my genius, such goads to my fame, 
Would add to my welcome whenever I came! 

But the duties of life, too, by him are fulfill’d; 

In all their bright colours, he’s equally skill’d ! 

As a son’s or a brother’s example was born, 

Whom the virtues and genius unite to adorn! 

But now for a chorus, dear ladies and all, 

In his praises, I’m sure, you will keep up the ball.’ 


Robert blushed, our eyes glistened, and all the company paid him the compli- 
ments which his talents, modesty, and affection so highly merited. 


When the girls are taken by a friend to Mr. Lawrence’s 
studio—the ‘celebrated painter,’ afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence 
—Miss Porter takes care to enlighten him that they are Mr. 
Porter’s sisters, fearing that, ‘ being in the train of Mrs. Crockatt, 
he might mistake us for fine ladies affecting amatewrship.’ The 
great painter said some ‘ polite things’ about Robert. The girls 
were greatly pleased with his person and manner, finding him ‘in 
the first, handsome; in the last, soft and elegant.’ 

To Robert, too, they were indebted for their acquaintance 
with Charles Kemble, and a young painter friend of his called 
Kearsley, of whom little is known nowadays. Kearsley was 
deeply in love with Maria Porter, and there are many allusions to 
that romance which caused Jane deep anxiety owing to Kearsley’s 
morbid temperament. Nothing came of this attachment, and 
Maria died unmarried. 

But the connection with Charles Kemble was a more serious 
affair, and left adeep mark on the romantic Jane. It seems cruel 
and sacrilegious to watch the heart-beats of the girl. But it is 
interesting to unravel some of the intricacies of Kemble’s love- 
story, and Jane Porter finally played a noble part in it. If at one 
period she did love and admire him beyond all other men, and was 
doubtful as to Miss De Camp’s capability of loving such a hero as 
he deserved, yet when the truth dawned upon her she was a true 
friend to both the wayward lovers. And it must be remembered 
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that as soon as one star disappeared from her firmament, another 
would shine out with even greater lustre. For her truly 
‘enthusiasm was the wine of life.’ 

Miss Theresa De Camp, the heroine of this love-story, was a 
French girl, whom Garrick brought over in a troupe when she ~ 
was a child. At the age of six she made herself famous as 
‘Cupid’ in the Opera House ballet. She remained in England, 
and afterwards captivated the heart of Charles Kemble, with 
whom she often acted in Drury Lane. Report says that John 
Kemble admired her, and had once publicly to apologise to her 
for his obtrusive admiration. She and Kemble were married in 
1806, and their daughter was the charming Fanny. But in 1801 
there had been an estrangement between the lovers. Miss De 
Camp, with her Gallic vivacity and high spirits, was continually 
teasing and bewildering Kemble. The Porter girls were warm 
allies of Kemble, and looked rather suspiciously on the brilliant 
young girl who dared to play so ruthlessly with the great actor’s 
feelings. But they spent much time with her, and Kemble, 
probably hoping to gather from them news of his exacting lady- 
love, frequently called at Gerrard Street. He spends a whole 
morning with Jane and her sister, telling them of his early life 
in a Catholic University in Flanders, or discoursing on the 
subject of friendship and the affections. There is a proposal that 
he and Robert Porter should spend some months of the ap- 
proaching summer in Germany. The sisters eagerly promote the 
idea. Jane now begins to set him on a pinnacle and adores him 
as ‘the best, the most fascinating, the most pious of men.’ Ina 
burst of nocturnal confidence she tells her sister, ‘with much 
trembling of the heart,’ that, if she durst, she would prefer Kemble 
to all men living. Maria approves of the sentiment, and advised 
poor Jane ‘only to be wary.’ There is a little gossip on the 
subject of his constant visits :— 


Mama met Ned Warren, who entertained her with us for the subject. He said 
he supposed Charles Kemble’s long visits were because he was in love with one 
of the girls; and thought it must be with Jane, for he had said she was a very 
pleasing girl. Would I marry him? ‘No,’ said my mother. ‘Dear mama,’ 
thought I, ‘be not so hasty, and I blushed at my own hastiness immediately 
after, though I would rather be called pleasing by Kemble than the most charming 
woman in the world by any other man. 


But some weeks after there is a report that Kemble and 
Theresa De Camp were reconciled. Still, matters do not seem 
to have been quite satisfactory, and Miss Porter unexpectedly 
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became the confidante and generous adviser of her fair rival, 
One day as the two young ladies were strolling ‘towards Primrose 
Hill,’ Miss De Camp opened her heart to her friend, complained 
to her bitterly of Kemble’s extraordinary coldness, and showed 
her a letter in which Kemble released her from her vows of faith; 
but swore to go single unless he could possess her. ‘Is not that 
a cold letter?’ asked Miss De Camp. But Jane, ‘summoning 
every unprejudicing principle,’ assured her that it was a noble 
letter—the letter of a broken heart—and that no treatment could 
be more generous. Miss De Camp is finally convinced, and 
admits that she never could be happy with any other man, and 
Miss Porter adds that ‘the sentiments did her honour ; however, 
I should have thought her unworthy of his almost unequalled 
merit could she have said otherwise.’ 

The Porters were very intimate with the brothers Smith— 
Horace and James especially being the favourites. These clever 
young men wrote many of the little plays which they acted 
amongst themselves. They were constantly knocking off vers 
de société, and some years later they brought out the little 
volume of ‘ Rejected Addresses’—one of the luckiest hits in 
literature. Several of James’s comedies were brilliant and con- 
vulsed the town with laughter. ‘Smith is the only man who can 
write clever nonsense,’ Mathews the comedian used to say, and 
James marvelled that for such nonsense Mathews paid him a 
thousand pounds. Miss Porter has entered many effusions about 
these friends, of which one sample may suffice :— 


They are, in my mind, the most extraordinary family of talent I ever knew, 
and, if we may judge a man by his lips and eyes, their heart’s worth does not fall 
short of their head’s excellence. Nature has given to James a fine figure, a 
noble air, and a countenance which tells you his mind is made up of ‘ gentle 
elements.’ Horace possesses a face more lovely than James—such an one as @ 
painter would choose were he going to portray a Gabriel or any Heavenly 
Messenger. 

Miss Porter meets Thomas Campbell, the poet, and gives us 
this description of him :— 


We became acquainted with Mr. Campbell (author of ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope’). He was introduced through Miss Benger, by Miss Mackintosh. He is 
not more than three-and-twenty, of a prepossessing figure. His face at the first 
glance expresses the sweetest calmness; but when he converses the intelligent 
sparkling of his fine dark eyes tells you ‘the God that is within.’ He drank tea with 


us and, notwithstanding the superiority of his understanding and imagination,’ 


which exhibited themselves on every subject, there was a certain endearment in 
his manner that, when he went away, he took a portion of our hearts along with 
him. 
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And here is a delightful account of a moonlight evening and 
its tearful dénouement :— 


We afterwards enjoyed this interesting young man’s society four or five 
times at our own house, at Miss Benger’s and at Mrs. Fenwick’s (the amiable 


authoress of ‘Secrecy’), and in every interview we discovered new virtues to © 


admire, to esteem. I shall never forget the last evening that we spent together. 
We had been at Mrs. Fenwick’s, who lived at Pentonville. The party was small, the 
Bengers, Maria and myself, Mrs. Fenwick and Campbell. Mrs. Fenwick’s son, a 
beautiful boy of six years old, was present. His innocence and caresses seemed 
to unbend the lovely feelings of Campbell’s heart. Every restraint, but those 
which the guardian angels of tender infancy acknowledged, was thrown aside. 
I never saw Man in a more interesting point of view. I felt how much I 
esteemed the author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ When we returned home, we 
walked. It was a charming summer night. The moon shone brightly. Maria 
leaned on Campell’s arm. I did the same by Benger’s. Campbell made some 
observation on pedantic women. I did not like it, being anxious for the respect 
of this man. I was jealous about how nearly he might think we resembled that 
character. When the Bengers parted from us, Campbell observed my abstraction, 
and with sincerity I confessed the cause. I know not what were his replies, but 
they were so gratifying, so endearing, so marked with truth, that when we 
arrived at the door, and he shook us by the hand, as a sign of adieu immediately 
prior to his next day’s journey to Scotland, we parted with evident marks of 
being all in tears. 


For Braham, the singer, the Journal has also ‘ superlative 
praise ’:— 

He is without doubt the most glorious singer that ever appeared in the world. 
The voice is called a tenor, but I call it enchantment. He can mould you as he 
pleases; swell your poor heart with transport; entrance you into Heaven; dis- 
solve you into tears ; agitate you into ecstasy, to delirium. e 


Miss Porter does not often allude to politics, but in February 
she hears a rumour that Pitt is out of office, a rumour which was 
soon confirmed ; and she writes :— 


Apropos of this change the learned upholder of woman’s power, the great Mrs. 
Crespigny, remarked, ‘that had the late Duchess of Portland been alive now, 
most of the present evils would have been spared. The Duchess was a daughter 
of the Duke of Devonshire, and so wise and learned a woman that her husband 
consulted her upon all occasions and always abided by her advice. She was a 
firm Whig, and once, though dangerously ill, she hastened from Bath to London 
on a litter, that she might prevent her husband wavering to the Ministry. Her 
timely arrival kept him steady. She died; and he went over to the Government. 
His example was followed by toomany. Thus this woman’s death may prove to 
be a most heavy calamity to England.’ 


An interesting account is given of Napoleon, at this moment 
entering on his career as First Consul. Miss Porter meets at 
dinner an American who had been in the diplomatic service, and 
who knew some of Bonaparte’s boyish contemporaries at Paris. 
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They told him that the General had received his education with them at a 
military academy near that city; that he always had something extraordinary 
in his character. He was eager in his studies, and, though reserved, very amiable 
in his behaviour. Another gentleman present then told the following anecdote 
about him :— 

‘A little while ago, the Count de Lagne went over to France to gather 
together the wreck of his property; amongst the rest, some pictures of great 
value. De Lagne wasa warm Royalist. While in Paris incognito, he published a 
violent pamphlet against the existing Government. It was traced to the Count. 
He was discovered and taken with part of the MSS. in his pocket. He was thrown 
into the Temple. The Countess, in distraction, threw herself at the feet of 
Bonaparte. He sent for her husband. The Count came. “De Lagne,” said the 
General, “I know how it is a natural impulse to complain against the hand by 
which we think we have received injury ; I therefore give you this passport. It 
will convey you and your pictures to England, where you may sell them; that 
done you have liberty to come back and settle here, where and how you please.”’ 


‘This man is surely a hero!’ cried the ever enthusiastic 
young writer. But she was now to meet a real hero, no less a 
celebrity than the great Sir Sidney Smith. Although still a 
young man—having entered the Navy at the age of eleven—Sir 
Sidney had seen much service. It was he that broke the power 
of Napoleon in the East by utterly routing the French flotilla at 
Acre and forcing Napoleon to raise the siege. Some years before 
he had advised the Swedish king in his war with Russia, and 
received the honour of knighthood for his services. He too knew 
the horrors of being imprisoned in the Temple. We will allow 
Miss Porter to tell us of his adventures. The whole story of her 
intercourse with the great admiral is interesting and amusing, 
and is a typical climax to the panegyrics of the Journal. 


December 11.—This is a day which I particularly ‘mark, because it is one 
of those rare days which occur in life, ‘like angels’ visits, few and far 
between.’ To give usa glimpse of the highest felicity of which the soul is 
capable ; a felicity so purely mental and so ecstatic that it makes the soul, whilst 
she is throbbing with bliss feel her own grandeur in the delicious sublimity of her 
feelings. On this morning about 12 o’clock Sir Sidney Smith was announced to 
sit for his picture to my brother Robert. But Robert, to our great consternation, 
had not arrived from Liverpool, and we knew not how Sir Sidney might behave 
on such a disappointment. We had heard of Sir S. S., asall the world has heard of 
him, as the bravest and most intrepid of men. We had read of his glorious actions 
both by sea and land, and we were prepared to see a noble creature, though with 
these drawbacks—we had been told that his person was insignificant, his features 
sharp, and that much of his bravery was mere madness. How then were we 
struck when an elegant man, not appearing more than five and twenty, entered 
the room! With the sweetest grace imaginable he at once set our minds at 
ease respecting R.’s default of arrival, and seated himself. We had now time 
to observe his person. His figure, so far from being insignificant, is of a grace- 
ful height—about five feet nine—it is finely proportioned, possessing the first 
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essentials in dignity and air—a noble chest and shoulders. He wore a blue coat 
in which was embroidered a star, which indeed could not have been more aptly 


placed, 
‘Type of the glorious light that glowed within !’ 


His features were absolutely beautiful—an aquiline nose stamps them with 
majesty, whilst his high and white forehead, his large sunny blue eyes, and mouth 
which appears formed by the Graces themselves, and a quantity of rich hair, 
shading that forehead and eyes—all these gave an expansion and loftiness, an 
effulgence and a sweetness to bis face that no fancy can imagine—it must be seen 
to be believed, and, being seen, it will be felt like the presence of what he is—a 
Hero! Added to this, there is a courtesy, a softness, yet a fire in everything he 
says and does, that made us gaze on him with wonder and admiration. He con- 
versed with us on the affairs of Egypt for near two hours. He told us that Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, when he was wounded, had gone far from the lines. (This 
was in the battle after the brilliant debarkation of the English troops at Aboukir.) 
‘And,’ continued he, ‘as I was prowling about in the smoke seeing what might be 


‘done, I met the General unhorsed and quite alone. He had a sword sticking, I 


thought, through his side, but when he pulled it out and gave it to me, we found 
that it had only grazed the skin and had passed between that and his clothes. 
I then immediately mounted him on my horse and sent some of my fellows after 
another. The General’s death wound was in the upper part of his thigh, but he 
got it some time after the moment I speak of.’ ‘That,’ observed I, the speaker 
and the subject suggesting the idea, ‘that was the wound of which Sir Philip 
Sidney died.’ ‘Ah,’ replied he, ‘I did not know that circumstance.’ I then said 
how happy I thought Sir Ralph, who, having lived to such an illustrious old age, 
had, by dying in the field, carried all his glories to shine around his grave. ‘How 
much preferable,’ continued I, ‘is such a fate than to out-live the memory of his 
great actions, as in the instance of General Paoli (Miss Porter had met the 
Corsican liberator during this year). It hurt me to see that man enter a room, 
and be as little distinguished as the most insignificant person present.’ ‘It will 
always be so, Madam,’ returned Sir Sidney beaming, his sweet eyes falling on 
me. ‘Weall know that these things are only a nine days’ wonder. Whilst it is 
the fashion, people are glad to joinin the acclamations; it pleases their vanity 
to have a celebrated person about them ; but the novelty gone, he is neglected 
and forgotten.’ ‘He ought to be remembered for ever,’ cried I. ‘So he will,’ 
returned he, ‘by all but the thoughtless, and they are the most numerous of 
mankind. It is only the sympathy of kindred minds that is estimable, and that, 
though rare, may be found. You would find your Brother in the dark and know 
him before he spoke to you.’ His fine eyes were suffused with the sweetest lustre 
ashe spoke. In short, there was so much enchantment about this brave man 
that he strongly brought to Maria and myself at the same insta::t, an embodied 
representation of the gallant Scipio (marvellous unanimity !). Sir S. retired with 
a promise to come the next day in the hope of meeting Robert. 

December 12.—Robert waited in the house till two for Sir Sidney, and then, 
giving him up, he went out. The next moment Sir Sidney dismounted from his 
horse. We prepared to offer him one thousand apologies for my brother’s being 
out, but he would not hear one, and, drawing in a chair, sat down, complaining 
that it was very cold. Mama begged him to take a glass of wine. He readily 
accepted it, and I brought it out with some cake. Mama laughed and said her 
son was so much beloved in Liverpool that the ladies had stuffed his chaise with 
cakes, &c., and that he had left a christening to come to town. Sir 8. made 
a good-humoured reply and drank his wine. We showed him the silver-sheathed 
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sword that our friend Captain Ansley had brought from Egypt and given to 
Robert. Sir S., with true chivalric politeness, asked permission to draw it, and he 
showed how it was used and what it was called. Its nameis a Councher. He 
afterwards described to us the intrepidity of the Mamelucs and the sneaking 
cowardice of the Turks, We asked him about his usage in the French prison 
where he had been confined for two years (1796-1798), and whether it were true 
that he had been assisted in his escape by alady. ‘ Yes, surely,’ he continued, as 
nearly as I can recollect in these words: ‘And I will tell you how it was. The 
fellows used me very well in giving me the same lodgings in which they had con- 
fined their king; but for occupation and amusement I had none, except the poor 
Dauphin’s rackets, which I found on a shelf and now and then exercised with. I 
was not suffered to remain five minutes without a sentinel overme. They would 
not allow me pens or ink or gazettes or any communication from without. But,’ 
added he, ‘as in these times there is no knowing what may happen, remember 
that your first care, when you are in prison, is never to give way to despair.’ 
‘True,’ replied I, ‘that imprisons the mind as well as the body.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, 
‘and I told them as much—for when the Lieutenant-Colonel used to come once 
in ten days to inspect the man shaving me; when they heaped insult upon insult 
upon me, I told them to goon. They could not ruffle, they could not for one 
moment make me wish myself in their situation. I ever had considered the 
oppressed as a prouder object than the oppressors, and from my heart I despised 
them. They then threatened me with severer indignities. My indignation was 
my food and my pastime, and I dared them to it. I told this poor Lieutenant- 
Colonel that the more they oppressed me the greater testimony they bore to my 
honour, I said you have invested me with every elevation in your power 
but one, which is your highest order of knighthood ; put chains upon me and 
even then I will speak as Ido now. You may bend a head, but you cannot bend 
the mind. In this way I lived with these paltry fellows, as I tell you, for two 
years ; meanwhile I had communications with that lady you speak of, and it began 
thus: I had observed that a woman, who was amongst the rest of the spectators 
that used to amuse themselves out of their opposite windows by gazing upon the 
prisoners, appeared to regard me with particular marks of interest. She did not 
know my name, but she judged from the extraordinary pains that were taken to 
degrade me that I was somebody. Well, I wanted to let this person know that 
I understood her. How was I to set about it? I fixed upon this plan; every 
attitude that she put herself into, I immediately assumed. She saw it and feeling 
“that is me ”—she gave mea nod to that effect. Well, the next thing was to invent 
some mode of communication. To this end I tore out the blank leaves which 
were at the end of my books as fast as they were brought me; for they now and 
then allowed me toread. With the soot of the chimney, for I had neither ink nor 
pens, I wrote on each leaf a letter of the alphabet, and, watching my opportunity 
when the sentinel went out for an instant, I managed at the end of some time, by 
holding these separate letters up, to have communicated to her this simple 
sentence : “I will form an alphabet of the bars of the window.” She nodded her 
assent, and I burnt the papers. Take,’ continued he, ‘any twenty-four things in 
the world, and by a convention you have an alphabet immediately. I began at 
the top of my window and :from the left to the right were the first six letters, 
from the right to the left the second six, and lower down in the same order the 
remaining twelve. She understood me. All was then well, but she had no bars 
to return me an answer. She managed it by four music books, the lines were 
her bars, and ina little time we conversed with rapidity. My sentinels had no 
suspicion, and when I took my daily station at the window they thought I was 
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amusing myself with catching flies as they flew from barto bar. By this means 
we concerted various plans for my escape; as the Royalists were still numerous 
in Paris, they abetted us, and we took a house some way from the Temple, where 
I was confined, and actually, by means of the cellars, dug a mine to my 
dungeon. I directed the man in his work by the sound of a flute I had pro- 
cured; different tunes of which, as we had concerted, should give different 
orders. But the very day our task was accomplished it was discovered. The 
worker, on arriving at the stone floor of my apartment rang it with 
his pick-axe. “Ha,” cried the sentinel, and he called to his comrades to 
listen. Without appearing to have heard anything, or even to have observed 
their awakened observation, I changed the air I was playing to that on which we 
had affixed the meaning, Fly for your life! The miner obeyed, and ina few 
minutes the alarm was spread by the guards, the flag lifted, and the mine 
discovered. All Paris was in an uproar. “The English Commodore was going 
to blow up the prison and himself init,” wasall the cry. Ilaughed at this foolish 
bustle, and more so when the Governor himself came to bother me with the iniquity 
of my proceedings. I made him no other reply than asking him this plain question : 
“What is your business, Sir? It is to keep me here, and my business is 
to get away. So look to yours and I will take care of mine.”’ ‘And how did 
you make your escape at last,’ inquired I. ‘Why, our Government had made 
frequent applications to have me returned, but the Directory demanded four 
thousand seamen for me. I told them they were fools to set so ridiculous a pre- 
cedent ; and if my country should be inclined to make the sacrifice, I would myself 
convince them of its absurdity, and I would not come out on these terms. Besides, 
in their usage of me Government thought proper to make some reprisals, which the 
Directory chose to call an offence, and by way of reprisal they issued orders that 
all English prisoners of rank should be removed to closer prisons. Accordingly 
my keepers told me that they expected an order for my transfer every day. I 
saw by their manner that they were sincere, and by means of my bars I told my 
female friend that if a party of Royalists would dress themselves in the 
National uniform and with bold faces demand me in the name of the Directory, 
I was sure they would give me up. All was done as I had arranged ; and I cleared 
Paris directly and went to Rouen, where I staid ten days. I then made the best of 
my way to Havre to engage a boat to put off with me to sea, Whilst I was sitting in 
afisherman’s hut who had engaged to carry me out and was putting on my boots, 
I heard him say, ‘‘I know him, it is Captain Smith.” You may be sure I did not 
like this, but I had nothing for it but resolution, and when, under cover of the 
night, I followed him down to the shore, I thought it so likely that he had 
denounced me that I expected, as I approached every rock, to see a band of 
soldiers rush out upon me. I was armed, and, had it happened so, that would 
have been the last spot on earth I should have stood upon. I would have sold my 
life, and then there would have been an end.’ ‘Of the noblest creature,’ thought 
I, ‘that ever the sun shone on.’ I felt a tear rise in my eye at the close of this 
littlenarrative. ‘But,’ continued he, ‘the fisherman was honest, and when I was 
seated in the boat, he said, “ Don’t hide yourself from me. I know you, Captain 
Smith.” “How do you know me?” “You have often given me a dram when I 
have come aboard your ship to sell my fish.” And I daresay it was true 
enough, for frequently when these fellows could not get the price they wanted 
in Havre market, they came off to the British men of war.’ 


When Sir Sidney had finished his story, and the girls had 
shed a few more tears, he took his departure, after telling Jane 
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that she reminded him extremely of Mrs. Siddons. On his next 
visit he at once exclaimed : 

‘Ah! Mrs. Siddons’s likeness,’ and said he was more and 
more struck by it. On another occasion, having written a letter 
in the Porters’ house, he was given an antique head of a vestal to 
seal it with. 

‘ Ha,’ said he, ‘ this is a very fine antique.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maria; ‘it is thought very beautiful.’ 

‘It is the very transcript of your sister,’ said he; ‘a very 
fac-simile,’ and the delighted Jane adds : 

Can a creature of any soul fail of feeling gratified at possessing the thought 
of such a being? Itis this and no stupid satisfaction at hearing I am better 


featured than other people that prompts me to register these compliments, I 
write them because Sir Sidney said them. 


And she steals away the pen with which he had written, and 
the seal he had touched, and vows to preserve them for ever. 
Another amusing little entry says : 

Again we saw this all-charming Sidney, but it was only for a few minutes. 
He was hurried into the City to receive a sword asa mark of its gratitude, and 
was obliged to leave Robert at an early hour. As he rose to bid us good morning 
Robert said, ‘Then I shall see you to-morrow, Sir Sidney?’ ‘Certainly. I 
could not forbear in my pleasure adding, ‘I was fearful you were going to Bath, 
and this was the last time.’ ‘I hope,’ said my mother, ‘when you return that 
we shall have the honour to see you sometimes.’ He replied with the sweetest 
smile in the world, ‘ Independent of all pictures, I shall be happy to come, since 
I have seen such originals. And there is Mrs, Siddons,’ added he, ‘looking more 
like a medal than ordinary.’ I felt I drew up at this. I was not well and had 
bound up my head in muslin. I feared that he thought I had dressed myself on 
purpose. Buta little reflection convinced me of my folly, and that Sir Sidney 
had too much goodness to address me in that way if he had thought I was 
angling for compliments. 


Robert Porter’s portrait of the hero of the hour brought him 
into great prominence. In consequence of Sir Sidney’s speaking 
of it to the Princess of Wales, she called one day to see it. She 
was so delighted with it that she told the young painter that she 
would immediately desist from finishing a bust of Sir Sidney that 
she had begun, and that she would sit to Robert herself whenever 
he would send for her. On another occasion Sir Sidney arrived, 
accompanied by Prince William of Gloster, whom he brought 
into the parlour and introduced to the Porter girls. The incident 
was fraught with misery to the introspective Jane, for, writes she: 


Whilst he (Sir S.) introduced us there was a flutter in his manner that I 
cannot make out, without it arose from a kind of fear that we might not know 
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exactly how to treat his Royal Highness. However it was, it threw me into an 
embarrassment of mind which I should have been sorry to have had mistaken 
for any weak confusion at the presence of mere rank. Maria behaved with 
perfect self-possession and propriety, and answered all the Prince’s questions 
with collection and politeness, whilst I only rose, curtseyed, and coloured; and - 
what added to my embarrassment he (he is now always Sir Sidney) made some 
remark on the warmth of my dress and the increased likeness I bore to Mrs. Siddons. 
‘Very like indeed,’ said the Prince, looking full at me, with several more speeches 
which I answered civilly but coldly. I could not bear the possibility of Sir 
Sidney’s thinking that mere quality could excite anything like that manner from 
us that his high merit had not awakened. 


The Princess of Wales paid a second visit, and stayed ‘ near a 
quarter of an hour.’ Then Robert Porter and Sir Sidney, bare- 
headed, escorted her to her phaeton. In the presence of her 
hero, Royalty is again of little interest to Miss Porter, and she 
writes : 

When I saw him standing by her Royal Highness’s carriage, without a hat, 
and his fine hair blowing from his glowing and effulgent forehead and eyes, I 
could not help thinking how little did the staring mob know on whom they were 
looking with such indifference. If a whisper could have told them that it was 
Sir Sidney Smith, how quickly would their eyes have turned from the splendour 
of royalty to feast their eyes upon the asserter of his country’s honour. Every 
blast of wind that lifted his hair I felt blow through me, knowing his invalid 
state from what he had suffered abroad, the present height he was in from his 


ride and the cold of the air. I feared one hundred evils to him from every blast 
that blew. 


But the Porters were not to have the felicity of continuing 
to see Sir Sidney so constantly. When the portrait was finished 
the fair ‘originals’ seem to have been forgotten in spite of the 
protestations, and after a lapse of ten months, a note in a diary 
kept spasmodically in the following year states: ‘I have only seen 
Sir Sidney twice since I last wrote, once in our house, and once 
in the theatre. Such a being is too resplendent to come often in 
our sphere.’ 

But he was never forgotten. The first edition of ‘ Thaddeus 
of Warsaw ’ was dedicated to him. A poem was written in which 
his name was coupled with that of Sir Philip Sidney. And, for 
such was Miss Porter’s constancy, nearly forty years after, when 
she had lived through her own palmiest days, she set agoing a 
scheme to raise money for a monument to her early hero, heading 
the list with 11. from William Wallace, her nom-de-guerre. 


15—2 
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SELDoM can life be found so leisurely as in a small coast town, 
The hurry and struggle of a feverish age find no place there; the 
days are signalised only by some trifling local event, the depar- 
ture or return of some unimportant vessel. Time is of little con- 
sequence, because you cannot hurry winds and tides, which are 
the only things worth considering. If one should tinker up his 
boat, mend his nets, patch his sails—these are all deliberate 
avocations, to be performed surely and slowly. If one should go 
out line-fishing, shrimping, trawling, or to investigate his lobster- 
pots, he need make no bustle about getting back. The lading of 
barley-ketches, the unloading of collier-brigs, alike commend 
themselves to a ruminant frame of mind, a pipe in mouth, and 
much discussion of current gossip. A few affairs there be, such 
as the transhipment of sheep or the embarkation of a travelling 
circus, to which an air of flurry may be imparted by the un- 
reasonableness of so-called dumb animals; in general, however, it 
is emphatically a life that time ambles withal. Men may come 
and men may go; the sea rocks at the doors in eternal unrest, 
and the wind shifts with proverbial facility ; but the little town 
still whispers, like the empty purse in the riddle, ‘ You’ll find no 
change in me.’ 

In such a place one cannot be regarded as an intelligent 

human being, lacking a boat ; every respectable member of the 
community must of necessity possess one. The builder, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker or his equivalent, their day’s work 
done, are seen busy at outhauls and moorings; the carpenter and 
the bricklayer are no less experienced in aquatic affairs than the 
parson, the doctor, and the bank-clerk. It therefore behoved us— 
my brother and sister and myself—to invest three or four pounds in 
the purchase of a boat. Our new acquisition was a large, heavily- 
built ex-lobster boat, chosen, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife, 
less for her looks than for her more permanent and utilitarian 
., qualities ; none of your elegant dilettante river-skiffs, but a solid, 
“ stolid, roomy craft, broad in the beam and innocent of all osten- 
tation. Whatever paint she may once have worn had long since 
been obliterated against the rocky shingle of a ferocious coast; 
therefore the first thing to do was to scrape her, in readiness for 
fresh paint. 
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The gallant vessel lay up on the foreshore, under the sea-wal] 
of the doctor’s garden, where the spectators, seated on baulks of 
old ship-timber, inhaled the mingled aromas of sea, sweet-briar, 
and shag. They were abandoned to that leisurely spirit of which 
I have spoken, and never went away except for meals. Every © 
detail of the work had to be argued out, separately and collec- 
tively, with these relentless arbiters of our paint. They were 
chiefly pilots, with a sprinkling of yacht-skippers, and one or two 
‘longshore-men whose only apparent occupation was fishing for 
whiting-pout. But there were also desultory boys between school- 
hours—there were medical and clerical visitors, as though the 
boat were in extremis. Occasional military men, civilian notables 
of the village, and ladies holding dainty skirts aloof. Last, but 
not least, there was old Brown, termed impartially Cap’n Brown 
because he had once owned a fishing-vessel, and Mister Brown 
because he had retired from active life since she was confiscated 
for smuggling. We were unfortunate enough to live next door 
to him, and suffered accordingly. He had already sawed down 
our vine in the night, because the grapes hung over his red-tiled 
pantry roof; he had pestered us into parting with my pet pigeons, 
on the accusation of their disturbing his rest; he had ‘scaled’ 
stones at our amiable cat because she walked pit-a-pat over his 
onion-bed ; and every evening there came from Cap’n Brown’s 
premises a mysterious horrible smell of burnt feathers, as though 
he were brewing some obscure witchcraft against us. So we were 
not a little surprised when Cap’n Brown, discarding his crutch, 
volunteered to help us with the scraping. The June sun was 
very hot, and the scraping very slow work. It had even begun 
to pall upon the devoted Cecilia and the indomitable Jack. As 
for me, five minutes’ hard labour had cured me of any undue 
enthusiasm ; thereafter I was convinced that ‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.’ There was a good deal of both to be done. 

While Jack, Cecilia, and old Brown, armed with scrapers, 
nearly stood on their heads over the boat, all the loose gear, the 
bottom-board, thwarts, rudder, etc., lay about on the shingle, 
getting dreadfully in the way and occasionally demanding rescue 
from too impetuous waves. But presently paint-pots began to 
accumulate. The innumerable tins of tar, of ‘turps,’ of linseed 
oil and varnish, which skirmished round in open order—the pig- 
ment reinforcements of white lead, Indian red, vivid green, ultra- 
marine, which followed, and the patent anti-fouling composition 
at a guinea a pint—each exhaled its own pungent and mephitic 
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smell to the staring sunlight. One could not make a movement 
the most gingerly without knocking something over; and my 
visits to the foreshore were abbreviated by the discovery of casual 
paint-streams meandering after my most careful steps. So I 
stayed at home, patched the white sails, and helped re-tan the 
tan ones, and watched, from a respectful distance, the boat 
assuming that gorgeous colour which the pilots called ‘Egg- 
sparrow-blue.’ But never was there a boat which took such an 
unconscionably long time a-painting. It became positively ex- 
asperating to have Jack and Cecilia so taken up with her that 
they had no care for aught else. The word ‘ varnish’ was hardly 
ever off their lips, and they secretly resented being told to come 
in to meals. It was, therefore, in a prickly and irritable state 
of mind that I went out one afternoon down the lane by the 
doctor’s garden. I peeped round the corner with a jaundiced eye, 
prepared to remark that tea had been made half-an-hour already 
and was brewing itself into poison. A pilot, smoking placidly on 
the baulks, nodded and said, ‘ They ain’t here,’ with prompt per- 
ception of my errand. At his feet the boat, now of an aggressive 
glaucous blue, basked in the sunshine, stewing in its own paint. 
I inquired the whereabouts of my relations. ‘ They’ve gone arter 
Cap’n Brown,’ explained the pilot, ‘ he’ve a-taken away their new 
scraper ; said it were his’n. He’s allus playing up magdeversions 
with summat as don’t belong to un. (Take care, miss! You're 
jist steppin’ into the turps pot.) I ‘lows he'll get a good settin’- 
down some day, afore he gets into his timber breeches’ (Anglicé, 
coffin). I sat down resignedly, and the pilot proceeded to enlarge 
upon the enormities of his constant companion, Cap’n Brown. 
‘ Affectionately bilin’ soap together and aboosin’ the neighbours’ 
was an attractive country occupation long before it was immor- 
talised by Artemus Ward. I take it that affectionately inhaling 
wet paint together is as strong a bond of union. 

The pilots were knowledgeable men, who had for the most 
part rubbed off local asperities and parochial prejudice against 
the edge of half the world’s shipping. During their brief sojourns 
ashore, however, they had time to assimilate the latest little 
scandal, served up piping hot by the quay loafers ; and a peppery 
dish it sometimes was. Thus I learnt that Cap’n Brown had a 
Past, with a big P. His multifarious misdemeanours dovetailed 
one into another, in the pilot’s narrative, so neatly that you 
couldn’t tell where one began and another ended; it was like 
the unrolling of a panoramic view. For instance, one day Cap'n 
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Brown, on returning empty-handed from a futile spratting 
voyage, had been much disgusted to find another man’s fishing- 
boat at the quay, with a huge haul of sprats gleaming silver in 
the open hold. Whereupon he went and bought some ‘sort of 
pizen stuff,’ according to my informant, ‘and he waits till all the - 
men be out of sight, and then he scales this stuff into them 
sprats, and turns ’em all so green as no one won’t look at ’em. 
The entire haul was ruined. The man couldn't sell one single 
sprat.’ I expressed appropriate indignation. ‘Ah, but there’s 
wuss to come,’ said the pilot, working himself up into a solemn 
frenzy, and punctuating the story with his pipe. ‘ What d’ye 
think that ’ere man does on another ’casion? He were a-comin’ 
back from Cherbourg with a lot o’ moonlight brandy, him and 
another chap. They was jist got into Hurst, when they sees a 
Revny cutter racin’ ’em; and so they lets down the kegs over the 
side pretty well in shore, with marks so’s to know where to find 
‘em again. And the cutter signals em to heave to, and they 
heaves to. Up comes the cutter and sarches them ; and, be’old! 
there ain’t no contraband goods nowhere. So off she goes again. 
So now you'd think ’twere all plain sailin’, But Cap’n Brown he’s 
that thirtover there’s no dealin’ wi’ un. On the way home he 
falls out with t’other man; and when my nabs gets ashore he offs 
to the Revny officers and says he’s got a summat ter’ble heavy on 
his conscience. ‘‘ Out wi’ it,” says they; and so he says he ‘lows 
he must ease his mind by telling ’em where the other man has 
dropped some kegs, and the marks to find ’em and all. So they 
takes a boat and goes there. But someways he’d made a mistake 
and given em the wrong marks, and they hauls up the kegs that 
was his’1—haw! haw! haw !—and never finds the other chap’s at 
all. Whereby Cap’n Brown he haves his vessel confiscated, and 
fined five undred pound, and a twelvemonth in Winchester gaol. 
What d’ye think o’ that ?’ 

Here I became aware of the appalling fact that some linseed 
oil was trickling over my shoes out of a pot which the pilot had 
overturned in the exuberance of his verbosity. ‘ How dreadful!’ 
Lexclaimed. ‘Dreadful?’ said the pilot. ‘Dreadful? Not at 
all. You must be under a wrong delusion, miss. When rogues 
fall out, as the sayin’ is, honest men comes by their own.’ 
I pondered awhile as to what part of this adage applied to the 
case in point, and got completely bewildered and gave it up. 
The pilot had lighted his pipe again, and looked rather morose. 
I incautiously attempted to rise, with the result that several 
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paint-pots, of whose existence I had been unaware, rose too, and 
went clattering down the shingle. Neither Jack nor Cecilia was 
visible, on land or water. Probably old Brown had turned them 
green, or dropped them over the side, or something. Reflecting 
that by this time the tea was irredeemably spoilt, I sat down 
again, and ventured to remark that there wasn’t much smuggling 
done now. The pilot responded with something as nearly 
approximating to a wink as his austere features would allow. 
‘That,’ said he, ‘is as it may be. I wouldn’t contradict you. But 
there was good old times when I was a boy. Baccy and silks and 
laces and brandy hidden everywhere. Ever noticed the ceilin’s at 
your washerwoman’s? Looks a bit bulgy, don’t en? That’s 
where goods used to be stowed away. Bless your heart, there’s 
a man livin’ here now—I name no names, but ’a goes to church 
reg’lar—he were just about a dabster at gettin’ upsides wi’ the 
Revny men. He lived t’other side of the island in those days, 
and had a lot of bee-pots in his garden. The preventives walks 
in unexpected one fine day. But he'd got wind o’ their coming, 
and he takes the tobacco they were arter and fills it into the bee- 
pots, all except one. So he says, ‘‘Marnen. How be you?” he 
says, simminly quite overjoyed to see them. ‘Come you round 
my fine garden,” he says, “and then we'll go in and have a 
drink.” So he takes en round, and he comes to the bee-pots. 
He pokes at one with his stick, tappin’ it, and he says, “ This 
hive swarmed last week.” Then he pokes another, and he says, 
‘This one’ll swarm next month.” Then he comes to the last, 
and he says, “This one don’t swarm, never have swarmed, and 
never will.” With that he pokes un over with his stick ; and all 
the bees comes out at the preventives, thousands and thousands 
of ’em, and they goes tearin’ off screechin’ “ Murder! ”’ 

At this moment Jack and Cecilia appeared upon the fore- 
shore, and anxiously approached the boat to see that I had not 
damaged it. Neither of them had turned green, but Cecilia was 
generously smeared with blue paint. They had no scraper. In 
reply to my kind inquiries they observed that they had had tea, 
hours ago, at the house of Cap’n Brown. 


The pilot-boat put to sea one morning, and I saw her 
white wings vanish into a sapphire distance. I was sorry, 
because the pilots were the better half of our company. The 
residuum, consisting mainly of Cap'n Brown and the yacht- 
skippers, was in a measure antagonistic to me—I suppose because 
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I had done so little scraping. Nothing short, indeed, of such an 
event as the boat being finally and absolutely finished would 
have induced me to fraternise with the miscreant Brown; but 
this event actually did occur. The mast was stepped, the sails 
bent, the whole thing shipshape (I speak as a landsman). Jack 
and Cecilia, with an ill-favoured boy for crew, went off for a trial 
trip on the morning after the pilot-boat’s departure. I was 
invited as passenger, but declined, warned by a lengthy previous 
experience of the irrevocable adhesiveness of varnish. Desirous, 
however, to bear some share in this crowning function, I carefully 
collected all the empty paint-pots, and threw them out to sea in 
the wake of the disappearing boat, much as one shies old slippers 
after a wedding. I thought to bid a long farewell to the pots ; 
but the next high tide deposited them as nearly as possible in 
their original places. The more or less full tins and the brushes 
I arranged where they seemed most obvious and least perilous— 
against the doctor’s garden wall; and subsequently the doctor’s 
dog jumped over the wall and descended with one foot in the 
ultramarine and the other in the tar. Cap’n Brown watched 
these industries in silence from his eyrie on the baulks. 
When I sat down to rest in peace upon the nice, clean, tidied- 
up shingle, he opened his mouth and began to enliven me with 
harrowing anecdotes of boats that never returned. He also 
emphasised the fact that this was a peculiarly unpropitious day, 
being Friday. Warming to his subject, he waxed quite loqua- 
cious; but a single word was sufficient to stem the current, and a 
question would shut him down like a Jack-in-the-box into his 
customary taciturnity. Imagining that so notorious a malefactor 
could be interesting if he chose, I laid myself out to be seen and 
not heard, like the good little boys of nursery adage. 

‘If that ’ere boat gets into the Fiddlers’ Race,’ said Cap’n 
Brown, ‘ with the tide a-running fresh like this, there’ll be ter’ble 
times for them as is too voreright to take advice when it’s offered. 
‘Twas on a Friday, too, as the seven fiddlers was drowned there. 
They comed over from Lymington in a open boat for to play at a 
wedden here, and, being a little merry as you mid say—ah! ’tis 
all over in a moment wi’ them seven fiddlers. When the wine’s in 
the wit’s out.’ I was very angry at this peroration. ‘ Anyhow,’ 
I said indignantly, ‘nobody in owr boat has been drinking.’ 
‘No,’ said Cap’n Brown leniently, ‘I didn’t notice as how they 
had; but it ain’t allus the drink—sometimes it’s the devil as 
leads men to destruction.’ I gazed aghast. ‘Like as you may 
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have heard tell,’ he continued, ‘ of the masons at St. Helens.’ [ 
replied in an icy tone that I hadn’t. ‘The old church there,’ 
said he, cleaning his pipe with a crow’s feather, ‘it were built so 
close to the shore, it gets prid-near undermined and washed 
away. Well, seems they don’t want it to go, being a vallyble sea 
mark; so they bricks up the inside o’ the steeple and builds 
masonry round the foundations. And then they sends for white- 
washers from Portsmouth. The whitewashers comes over on a 
Friday, and sets up their ladders; and one goes up to start work, 
and he looks over the top. And there he sees a little old man, 
simminly fast asleep—a reg’lar old gallybagger in leather breeches 
and black worsted stock’ns. So he bursts out a-laughin’, and the 
other men they comes to look, and they all starts a-laughin’ and 
a-saacin’ of this old gentleman. And one says to un, “’Tis a 
fine day, you!” The old man he scrows and says, “ Wait and 
see what ’twill be like at evenin’ afore you calls it a fine day. I 
remember,” he says, “‘ when the fust stone of this ’ere tower was 
laid, the masons all come over from Portsmouth in a boat on a 
Friday, and they was all drowned goin’ back, and so ’twill be with 
the last that touches it,” he says. Then the masons told un, ‘“‘ Why, 
this tower has been built at least two hundred year; ’tis quite 
impossible you can remember that.” The old gentleman he looks 
at ’em mighty straight, and he says, “It’s very difficult to say 
what is possible and what is not possible.” So then they goes on 
with their work, a-splashin’ and a-dabbin’; and by’m-by one goes 
up to have another squint at the old man. No one wasn’t there. 
And one says, “‘ How did’a get down ?” and another says, “ Ay, but 
how did ’a get up?” I tell ’ee, they didn’t like the looks on it at 
all ; and when they left work, they gets in their boat to go back 
to Portsmouth.’ Here Cap’n Brown stopped dead and stared out 
to sea. ‘Well, I said, ‘and what happened when they got 
there?’ ‘Coorse they never did get there,’ he replied crossly. 
‘They were all drowned goin’ back, same as th’ old man said.’ 
‘Then who could have told the story,’ I inquired, ‘if they were 
all drowned ?’ ‘It’s never safe,’ said Cap’n Brown in a tone of 
sulky admonition, ‘to ask too many questions, when the actial 
devil hisself is in the case.’ This was another of those abstract 
statements, so dear to the seafaring tongue, before which the lay 
mind grovels in despair. ‘Like as another thing I’ve heard tell 
on,’ he continued, satisfied with the paralysing effect of his last 
remark. ‘Though I didn’t know the man—not to say to speak 
to. “Twas a goodish while ago: there was a old gentleman was 
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wishful to make what they calls a tower round the island, and put 
down all he sees in his di-airy. So he goes by the “ Rocket” 
coach from London to Portsmouth, and when he’d got over to 
Ryde ’twas rather latish. And he gets someone to drive him to 
Bembridge Ferry, meaning for to stay at a inn and go on to 
Shanklin next marnen. While he walks down to the ferry-boat, 
there’s a tall man in black a-walking side by side with him; but 
they don’t speak to each other. When they reaches the boat, 
one bows very low, as ’twere to say, “ You fust,” and t’other bows 
very low, as ’twere to say, “ I knows my manners—you fust.” And 
then they gits in the boat side by side. When they gits out in 
mid-stream, the old gentleman turns round, meaning for to speak 
—and the tall man in black weren’t there. ‘‘ How’s this?” says 
he to the ferryman. ‘‘ What’s gone o’ that man alongside me?” 
Ferryman says, “It’s only him. I don’t know who he is, nor yet 
where he comes from; but he comes down every now and agin of 
a evening and gets into the boat, and dreckly minute you takes 
your eyes off un, he’s gone. He never pays his fare neither,” says 
the ferryman, ‘‘ and J don’t think he’s a honest man.” ’ 
‘And what did the old gentleman think ?’ I demanded. 
‘He went back to town same evenin’,’ said Cap’n Brown. 


When the novelty of the boat had worn off, and some of the 
paint, Jack and Cecilia became content to regard her less as a 
modern Argo and more as a commodious family residence. We 
went on blackberry quests in her along shore, landing where the 
woods were thickest, lighting seaweed fires on the strand to boil 
our kettle for tea, and returning late with glorious cargoes of 
blackberries. We invested in a Rippingille oil stove and another, 
which latter suffered from various distressing complaints, and 
were emboldened to boil kettles on these while still at sea. This 
gave one at least the choice between ordeal by fire and by water. 
All the cushions in the house were pressed into service (because 
I refused to sit on hard thwarts), and as they were immediately 
ruined by oil, tea, salt water, or a blend of all three, it struck me 
that eventually we should have to treat the boat entirely as a 
house-boat, and discard our prosaic habitation of brick and mortar, 
whose contents were being gradually decimated. Tea-cups and 
spoons became very scarce indoors, and quite plentiful (in a more 
or less damaged condition) out of doors; such small deer as 
knives, rugs, soda-water bottles, bags of biscuits, etc., seemed to 
gravitate boatwards with unerring accuracy. Jack bought a huge 
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padlock and chain, to secure the outhaul, he said, from the 
piratical attempts of small boys; but he also had misgivings 
about the intentions of a certain gipsy. This gipsy was a very 
handsome man, young and well-built. He had eloped—so the story 
ran—with ‘a squire’s daughter,’ and he and she and the baby lived 
in lodgings down the village. Certainly she was a lady, and as 
certainly he was a gipsy—these were the only certainties of the 
case. Their sustenance was a mystery; seemingly it consisted of 
nuts, of which the gipsy’s pockets were always full. He cultivated 
Jack’s acquaintance, and gave him quantities of nuts, but he 
prowled most suspiciously in the neighbourhood of the boat. 
Hence the padlock, and perhaps it was just as well; for one day 
the gipsy, with his family, engaged a boat avowedly for an hour’s 
sail, and vanished thenceforth and for ever. The boat was found 
a couple of miles along shore, drawn up against a copse; irrele- 
vant domestic articles, such as pillow-cases and wooden spoons, 
were strewn in the undergrowth; but the nomad race were 
blotted out, and only their debts remained. 

Jack received the details of this affair from the fraternity of 
the foreshore, as he was cleaning up after an oil-stove catastrophe. 
‘I always said,’ observed Cap’n Brown, with the curious vindic- 
tiveness of an old scoundrel, ‘that ’ere gipsy weren’t no good. 
What did I tell’ee? Trust him, I said, he’s born to be hanged, 
and hanged he will be.’ ‘His wife was a lady though,’ said 
the second pilot; ‘a real lady. I see’d her bathin’ early in 
a marnen in them petticoat-trowsis things ladies always haves.’ 
‘Huh!’ said the doctor’s gardener, getting out of his boat and 
running her up the shingle—he was an amphibious person and a 
misanthropic woman-hater. ‘I’ve just a-been up-along where 
that gipsy runned away—and what did I find?’ He pulled 
from his pocket that pincushion-like monstrosity once known as 
a ‘dress improver,’ and said scathing things about it. 

‘People does disappear sometimes though,’ said the oldest 
pilot, ‘in the most unaccountable way. There was a thing hap- 
pened round Bradin’-way in my granfer’s time. Well, ’twere like 
this. There was a old man named Anthony, in summer ’a fished 
and in winter ’a smuggled brandy. Had a tan sail with a white 
patch. One day he starts off, and a mis’able rough gale comes 
on, reg’lar Luccomer. His old ’ooman she gets ter’ble scared, and 
she goes and watches every sail in the offing, but they are all either 
all white or all tan; and she couldn’t see nothin’ of un. Well, a 
whole fortnight passed, and he weren’t come back; so she gives'n 
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up for lost. One night she goes walking down to the harbour 
mouth by moonlight. The tide were runnin’ out pretty sharp, 
about half-ebb, and she sees a boat with a tan sail and a white 
patch, a-workin’ up the harbour, and by’m-by she sees old 
Anthony a-sailin’ the boat. The wind falls just when the tide’s 
runnin’ strongest, and the boat begins to goastarn. Old Anthony 
he drops anchor and lands on the beach, and she sees’n so plain 
as I see you, a trifle thin, may-be, but lookin’ well and hearty, 
and ’a had on a big broad-brimmed granfer’s hat, same as usual. 
She goes lerrupin’ down to take hold of un, but it feels like a dry 
stick, and there she was a-huggin’ and embracin’ of a pole with a 
lobster-pot on top. And there weren’t a sign of old Anthony or 
the boat, from that day to this.’ This story was received with 
grunts of incredulity. The oldest pilot had an ostrich-like diges- 
tion of the marvellous. Once when Jack spent a week aboard the 
pilot cutter, he took some light literature which he imagined 
might be acceptable, including Lover’s Irish Tales and Legends. 
The oldest pilot scandalised his brethren, and defied the 
convenances of the vessel, by putting on his great horn spectacles 
and devouring this veracious work on a Sunday. The others 
‘allowed’ they would never read anything at any time but what 
was quite true, and declared any fiction whatever to be ‘ all lies.’ 
The oldest pilot, however, pronounced in favour of the truthfulness 
of the Zales and Legends; because, he said, he had been in 
Dublin, ‘ at the time when some of ’em happened ’! 

Seeing the doubtful reception accorded to his story, he waxed 
wrath and began to growl. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘you thinks I’m 
tellin’ you fables. That’s all ’cause you don’t know no better. 
If you'd a-lived so long as me, you’d know there’s a sight o’ queer 
things happens. Some day you'll come to me and say to me like 
the ghost in the box, ‘“‘ You say true, you say true; you're ia the 
right.”’ 

‘And why,’ Jack inquired, ‘did the ghost in the box say that 
to you?’ 

‘Who said he said it to me? He didn’t. But he might so 
well ’a done.’ 

‘ Jack,’ said Cecilia, appearing at the end of the lane, ‘ Mrs. 
Vansittart has come with her six little boys, and she wants you 
to take them all out in the boat.’ 

‘Oh, hang Mrs. Vansit——’ began Jack—and then he saw her 
just behind Cecilia. 

May Byron. 
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THE CRICKETERS’ CLASSIC. 


THERE can be no doubt, in the minds of the well-informed, which 
is the classic work on cricket. Ask any tolerably well-read man, 
and he will reply, with an easy air of familiarity, that Nyren’s 
immortal work is the prose epic of the game. And yet Nyren’s 
book itself ean hardly have found its way into many libraries, 
The original edition is a book of considerable rarity ; the edition 
published a few years ago, with a voluminous introduction by 
Mr. Charles Whibley, does not appear to have commanded as 
extensive a sale as the charm of the original work merited. For 
there is a singular charm in Nyren’s easy, racy manner, marked 
by a frank disregard of all the rules of grammar, and tinged with 
a fine and healthy conservatism, infinitely pleasing to contemplate 
at this distance of time. His writings—or rather his reported 
conversations—have a flavour unlike that of any other book on 
sport that the world has yet seen. They are no mere record of 
bygone feats on the part of heroes of the past, nor are they con- 
fined to useful hints to young players. They are a delightful 
medley of anecdote, personal description, and ‘ full directions for 
playing the elegant and manly game ’—all inspired with a whole- 
hearted ardour for the game that seems beyond the reach of any- 
one in these days, important as athletics have become. The 
' spirit that produced ‘The Young Cricketers’ Tutor’ was filled with 
that inborn love of sport, fair play, and generous emulation which 
we are proud to regard as distinctive characteristics of the old- 
fashioned Englishman. 

Yet John Nyren, the ‘Cricket Chronicler,’ though born at 
Hambledon, in Hampshire, in 1764, was of Scottish descent, or 
so the tale runs. The name was originally Nairne; but the 
family was more than suspected of Jacobitism, and coming to 
England after the ’45 thought it well to conceal as far as possible 
their Scottish antecedents. Richard Nyren, the father, was 
founder and captain of the famous Hambledon Club—the M.C.C. 
of ancient times—which gave laws to English cricket from its 
rise in 1753 until its dissolution in 1791. He was a yeoman, 
who is also stated to have kept the appropriately named ‘ Bat and 
Ball’ inn at Hambledon, and to have been guardian of the ground 
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on Broad-Halfpenny, ‘where the Hambledonians were wont to 
conquer England.’ With such a father it would have been some- 
thing less than natural had the boy grown up without a keen affec- 
tion for the Hambledonians’ favourite game. As a player he never 
attained to the celebrity of the elder Nyren, but he yielded to - 
none in his enthusiasm. He was a good ‘general utility’ player, 
as he phrases it, ‘a sort of farmer’s pony to my native club,’ being 
a fine field at point, and a left-handed batsman of more than 
average ability. He continued to play till well past his fiftieth 
year, and continued to watch the game until his death (in 1837) 
‘with the growing solicitude of an ancient conservative to whom 
the smallest innovation meant ruin.’ He was a keen musician, 
to which fact it is possible that we owe the existence of the book ; 
for it was at Vincent Novello’s house that Charles Cowden Clarke, 
an enthusiast in everything pertaining to the game, drew him on 
to talk of the old Hambledon heroes and their triumphs, and 
jotted them down, afterwards collecting and arranging them in 
book form. 
This is the title-page of the Cricketers’ Classic : 


The Young 
CRICKETERS’ TUTOR 
comprising 
full directions for playing the elegant and 
manly game of 
CRICKET; with a complete version of its laws 
and regulations : 
By JOHN NYREN, 
a Player in the celebrated Old Hambledon Club, and in the 
Mary-le-bone Club. 
To which is Added 
‘ The Cricketers of My Time,’ 
Or, 
Recollections of the Most Famous Old 
Players ; 
By the Same Author. 





The Whole Collected & Edited 
By Charles Cowden Clarke. 





London: 
Published By 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange 


1833 
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Those were the days of lengthy title-pages, but probably few 
books of so small a size are adorned with a larger. For the 
original edition is comprised in one tiny thin volume, having as 
frontispiece, by the way, a view of that same Mary-le-bone Club’s 
cricket ground, with a game in actual progress. Had we implicit 
confidence in the accuracy of the draughtsman, it might be 
possible to deduce some interesting points as to the conduct of 
play in those early days. The bowler has apparently just delivered 
the ball, from some little way behind the stumps, and the batsman 
awaits its coming in an expectant attitude. The ball itself is 
plainly visible half-way across the pitch, on the ground, from 
which we may safely infer that it was of the kind known in our 
youth as ‘sneaks’ or ‘daisy-cutters.’ It is noticeable that both 
umpires are standing square with the wicket, at a distance of 
about twelve paces or so. The book is dedicated to William 
Ward, Esq., the W. G. Grace of that day, who was remarkable 
for having gained the ‘longest hands’ of any player upon record 
up to that time. ‘Thecircumstance occurred upon the 24th and 
25th of July, 1820, at Mary-le-bone, when the great number of 278 
runs appeared against your name, 108 more than any player ever 
gained ; and this, be it remembered, happened after the increase 
of the stumps in 1817.’ 

Though the volume is dedicated to the celebrated batsman, it 
seems to the reader that Nyren’s sympathies were generally on 
the side of the bowler. The exploits of both are narrated with 
great relish, but his description of the various methods of attack 
displays perhaps a larger share of simple pride. It is with the 
bowlers that he begins his description of the famous players, and 
hints on the art and practice of bowling occupy a good part of 
the ‘Tutor’ proper. The following piece of advice reads curiously 
in these days of billiard-table wickets : 


In a match, when running to bowl, he should fix his eye upon a certain spot 
where he is desirous the ball should pitch; there will be no difficulty in selecting 
an object for the purpose of a guide: either a difference in the colour of the 
grass, or a slight unevenness in the ground will answer his purpose .. . 


So, too, in the remarks upon pitching the wickets—a re- 
sponsibility which rested in those days upon the bowlers of the 
team, who were wont to inspect the ground carefully before the 
commencement of a match, and place the wickets with a single 
eye to their own interests. ‘The chief art is,’ says the Tutor, 
‘to select a situation that will suit your own style of bowling, 
and at the same time prove disadvantageous to your adversaries ; 
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as these two points, however, can rarely be accomplished, you 
can at all events pitch the wickets in such a manner as to benefit 
yourself.’ Bowlers did not always display equal forethought in 
this important part of their business. That well-known trundler, 
‘Lumpy’ (whose real name was Stevens)—there is something ~ 
delightfully redolent of the primitive Hampshire village in these 
rustic nicknames—committed a grave error in this. He was 
intrinsically a fine bowler, but lacked subtlety of intellect, and 
in consequence ‘would invariably choose the ground where the 
balls would shoot, instead of selecting a rising spot to bowl 
against,’ with the object of securing catches. It is to be feared 
that Lumpy was inclined to selfishness, for in contrast to his 
method we have put before us the shining example of David 
Harris, who was not only careful to bowl for catches (and 
content to share his glory with the field) but would also consider 
his partner when selecting a suitable pitch—an effort of altruism 
which, we gather, it never occurred to Lumpy to attempt. It is 
of David Harris that Nyren pronounces one of his finest panegyrics. 
Here is a portion of it, not always very intelligible to the modern 
cricketer : 


First of all, he stood erect like a soldier at drill; then, with a graceful curve 
of the arm, he raised the ball to his forehead, and drawing back his right foot, 
started off with his left. The calm look and general air of the man were 
uncommonly striking, and from this series of preparations he never deviated... . 
His mode of delivering the ball was very singular. He would bring it from 
under the arm by a twist, and nearly as high as his arm-pit, and with this action 
push it, as it were, from him. How it was that the balls acquired the velocity 
they did by this mode of delivery I never could comprehend. 


The reader will also, I imagine, find it a difficult matter. 
This particular passage has always been something of a crua to 
commentators, who have also exercised their ingenuity more than 
a little in discussing the ‘high delivery’ which the chronicler 
ascribes to his father. For these, it must be remembered, were 
the days of underhand bowling, before the first innovators had 
ventured upon a round-arm delivery—which, by the way, Nyren 
takes occasion, at the end of the ‘Tutor,’ to denounce roundly as 
throwing. Staunch conservative as he was, he would have intro- 
duced far more revolutionary reforms rather than see the sacred 
lamp of true bowling extinguished. The defence of the new 
party, then, as of most innovators since, was that the balance 
between bowler and batsman needed redressing, and that it was 
necessary to shorten the game. ‘Why not have four stumps 
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instead of three, and increase the length of the bails from eight 
inches to ten?’ asked Nyren. ‘The gentlemen forming the 
Mary-le-bone Club have the power to order this.’ Perhaps wisely, 
the gentlemen forming the said club have been chary of fathering 
such drastic measures. 

Full of interesting matter as the earlier part of Nyren’s thin 
volume is, it is upon his series of portraits of the eminent 
cricketers of his day that his fame rests secure. He was inspired 
with a genuine, if local, patriotism ; Hambledon in Hampshire— 
‘the Attica of the scientific art I am celebrating’—and the men 
who upheld its glory against All England, rouse him to a fine 
enthusiasm. ‘No eleven in England could compare with the 
Hambledon,’ he exclaims with justifiable self-confidence, ‘ which 
met on the first Tuesday in May on Broad-Halfpenny.’ And 
then he proceeds with his eulogistic description of the team, 
beginning, as ever, with the attacking department, and _ first, 
with filial piety, pronouncing the following judgment on Richard 
Nyren :— 

Richard Nyren was left-handed. He had a high delivery, always to the 
length, and his balls were provokingly deceitful. He was the chosen General of 
all the matches, ordering and directing the whole. ...I never saw a finer 
specimen of the thoroughbred old English yeoman than Richard Nyren. He was 
a good face-to-face, unflinching, uncompromising,-independent man. He placed 
a full and just value upon the station he held in society, and he maintained it 
without insolence or assumption. He could differ with a superior without 
trenching upon his dignity, or losing his own. I have known him maintain an 
opinion with great firmness against the Duke of Dorset and Sir Horace Mann; 
and when, in consequence of his being proved to be in the right, the latter has 
afterwards crossed the ground and shaken him heartily by the hand. . . . When 
Richard Nyren left Hambledon, the club broke up, and never resumed from that 
day. The head and right arm were gone. 


The grammar of this passage may be weak, but the spirit is 
admirable. Nyren and Brett were the two principal bowlers of 
the historian’s early days, the corps de réserve, as he quaintly 
calls them, were Barber and Hogsflesh. One wonders if some 
reminiscence of this last famous cricketer inspired Charles Lamb 
with the idea of his farce, ‘Mr. H.’ ‘These four,’ continues 
Nyren, ‘ were our tip-top men, and I think such another stud was 
not to be matched in the whole kingdom, either before or since. 
They were choice fellows, staunch and thoroughgoing. No 
thought of treachery ever seemed to have entered their heads. 
Treachery, indeed, is not a vice that we commonly associate even 
with the degenerate cricketers of the present day, but there had 
been reason for the distinction. Further on, a terrible example 
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is recorded of ‘one (who shall be nameless)’ who ‘sold the birth- 
right of his good name for a mess of pottage, and paid dearly for 
the bargain.’ 

Among the bowlers, although his place in the book comes. 
later, it is well to consider here Lambert, ‘the Little Farmer,’ 
who is responsible also for one of the earliest published books on 
cricket. In this, by the way, he recommends the young player 
to ‘ give a twist to the balls’—a piece of advice that our stern 
Conservative rejects with a touch of contempt, ‘for, in the first 
place, there are a hundred chances against his accomplishing the 
art, and ten hundred in favour of the practice spoiling his bowling 
altogether.’ The Little Farmer had taught himself the art of 
bowling, while engaged ostensibly in tending his father’s sheep. 
He would set up a hurdle or two—presumably by way of a net to 
stop the balls—and bowl away for hours together. He was the 
first, according to Nyren, to introduce what he terms ‘this 
deceitful and teasing style’ of bowling with a twist. Apparently 
he broke from the off, as we should say in these days. But this 
was his only merit as a cricketer. He was not subtle, and his 
comprehension was slow—so slow that Nyren the elder had much 
ado to convince him that with his ‘deceitful and teasing style’ 
he had a better chance of success if he pitched the ball a trifle 
outside the off stump. 

One of the pleasantest tales, to my thinking, in this armoury 
of good things, is that of the great match (single wicket) between 
that celebrated bowler ‘ Lumpy,’ mentioned above, and a certain 
countryman. Five pounds a side depended upon the result, and 
the rustic bore the palm. There is no more racy passage in the 
book than this from which I make a short excerpt :— 


The confident old bowler made the countryman go in first, for he thought to 
settle his business in a twink; but the fellow having an arm as long as a hop- 
pole, reached in at Lumpy’s balls, bowl what length he might: and slashed and 
thrashed away in the most ludicrous style, hitting his balls all over the field, and 
always up in the air; and he made an immense number of runs from this prince 
of bowlers before he could get him out—and, egad! he beat him! 


for Lumpy was never much of a bat, and the fellow bowled fast 
and straight and all along the ground. The ‘ prince of bowlers’ 
was none too pleased with the event of this encounter, and swore 
that he would never play another single-wicket match. 
But the batsmen are still awaiting their turn, and here is the 
name of JoHN SMALL, the elder, shining among them ‘in all the 
16-2 
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lustre of a star of the first magnitude.’ John Small had many 
talents: among which it may be accounted to his credit that he 
was the inventor of that useful practice, the stealing of short 
runs. So correct, too, was his judgment of the game, that old 
Nyren would appeal to him when there was a question of 
a point of law. He was also a ‘remarkably well-made and 
well-knit man, of honest expression, and as active as a hare.’ He 
was a good fiddler and taught himself the double-bass, which 
proved his salvation upon one occasion. For when a vicious bull 
made at him on his way to a musical party, our hero, ‘ with the 
characteristic coolness and presence of mind of a good cricketer, 
began playing upon the bass, to the admiration and perfect satis- 
faction of the mischievous beast.’ As illustrating at once Small’s 
fine simplicity and independence of spirit, it is related that when 
the Duke of Dorset sent him a new violin as a present, Small sent 
back in return two new bats and balls. 

Here, again, is the redoubtable Tom SuETER, first of old-time 
wicket-keepers. ‘What a handful of steel-hearted soldiers are in 
an important pass, such was Tom in keeping the wicket.’ He 
would stump men, mirabile dictu, off Brett’s tremendous bowling, 
which indeed may have been something of a feat in the days 
when bowlers selected their own wickets. Add to this that he 
was ‘one of the manliest and most graceful of hitters.’ He had 
an eye like an eagle’s, ‘ rapid and comprehensive.’ As Small was 
the inventor of the short run, so Sueter may be said to have 
initiated the practice of running in to hit. He was the first who 
left the crease for the ball—confident, perhaps, in the knowledge 
that there could not be another Sueter behind the stumps. ‘He 
would get in at it, and hit it straight off and straight on; and, 
egad! it went as if it had been fired.’ 

Scarcely less eminent, as a longstop, was GEORGE LEAR, known 
affectionately as ‘ Little George.’ We may assume that it was a 
kindly exaggeration that tempted Nyren to say of Sueter, that 
‘nothing went by him,’ for he adds also of Lear, that ‘so firm and 
steady was he, that I have known him stand through a whole 
match against Brett’s bowling, and not lose more than two runs. 
The ball seemed to go into him, and he was as sure of it as if he 
had been a sand-bank.’ ‘ Little George’ was a marvel of activity, 
and would stop many that were hit in the slips, ‘and this, be it 
remembered, from the fastest bowling ever known.’ At musical 
parties, such as that to which Small was proceeding with his 
double-bass, he was a counter-tenor, and sang glees with Sueter. 
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Village teams of the present day, if they have no other point 
of resemblance to the old Hambledon eleven, have always their 
‘comic man.’ ‘ Buck,’ whose real name was PETER STEWARD, was 
the Hambledon humourist, and a capable cricketer to boot—a 
long field, and a good bat, who ‘could cut the balls very hard at 
the point of the bat,’ though not quite Sueter’s equal in this 
respect. One instance of his wit is recorded. When the eleven 
were travelling on the road to meet a rival team, the vehicle 
upset. Buck, true to the traditions of his post, refused to budge, 
and desired that they would right the carriage with him in it, 
‘for that one good turn deserved another.’ It may be taken by 
the superior as some reflection on the Hambledon sense of 
humour that this repartee was admired for a week. 

The charm of Nyren’s book is sufficiently shown in these 
quotations. It has a pleasant heartiness, a sturdy admiration of 
strength, and skill and pluck, a delightful old-world aroma. The 
vigour and fire of his pithy sentences, the colloquial ease of his 
manner, remind one of Hazlitt—of the Hazlitt who wrote of 
Cavanagh the fives-player, and of the great prize-fight between 
the ‘Gasman’ and Bill Neate. But the style is of less conse- 
quence than the spirit in which the author wrote or spoke. To 
Nyren cricket was everything: it stood for honour, and morality, 
and all that made life worth living ; and the fire of his enthusiasm 
for the game penetrates every touch of description in these pages. 
The men are there—not merely the record of their performances : 
they are alive and real, and the best of good fellows. The reader 
rises from a perusal of the book with a feeling of friendly admira- 
tion for these simple heroes and for their historian. We have 
had plenty of writers on cricket since his day, but few indeed 
have captured any of his spirit. Perhaps it is that no modern 
writer dares to describe the players of to-day with such out- 
spoken freedom of language—and yet the sporting press is not wont 
to err on the side of reticence respecting personal peculiarities. 
Perhaps it is that our players—amateur and professional alike— 
are all too polished and refined to offer an historian types of the 
sort that Nyren had to work upon—a Noah Mann, a Tom Taylor, 
or the Walkers—‘ those two anointed clod-stumpers.’ Possibly, 
out of our numerous writers on the game, none possesses the 
observant eye, the descriptive talent, and the fine flow of racy 
language that marked the Hambledon veteran. 


E. H. Lacon Watson. 
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VIII.—FROM ST. ALBANS. 


At St. Albans, on the 17th day of June, the feast of the Martyr, 
there met one of those assemblies which, while they excite no 
attention at the moment, are looked back upon by posterity with 
the most enthusiastic interest and curiosity. Anyone who on 
June 17 had seen two brakes drive up to the George Inn and 
discharge their passengers, would scarcely have turned his head to 
look ; to outward appearance they were men and women as other 
men and women; and yet they were the vanguard of a rapidly 
growing army soon to sweep before them the serried phalanx of 
bigotry and traditional veneration, and set Truth once more upon 
her desecrated throne. 

The Society of which I am allowed to chronicle the first public 
appearance had, before its arrival at St. Albans, no settled con- 
stitution and, indeed, no name. This unfortunate fact had some- 
what interfered with the elaborateness of the day’s arrange- 
ments, which had been modelled on the proceedings customary 
on April 23 at Stratford-upon-Avon. The Dean, who had been 
asked to lend the Abbey-church for a commemoration service, 
thought that before a Society could claim such a privilege it 
should at least have come into existence; and the Mayor, who 
had been asked to head a procession through the city with the 
local firemen and other municipal officers, expressed himself to 
the same effect, though with less suavity. The first business, 
therefore, of the Society, was to call itself into being and decide 
upon its title. Iam not at liberty at this stage to give the 
names of any of the gentlemen and ladies who enrolled themselves 
on the occasion, and therefore my account, put together from 
rough notes taken at the time, will necessarily be shorn of a great 
deal ofits interest. I may, perhaps, go so far as to say that of the 
learned professions the law was the most largely represented, and 
that America lent a few distinguished members of corresponding 
societies in that more enlightened continent. 

The chairman opened proceedings by saying that, as they had 
unanimously agreed upon a ‘local habitation’ for their Society, 
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it remained for them in their great poet’s words to give it ‘a 
name.’ He knew that the same revered authority had on another 
occasion asked ‘ What’s in a name?’ and had acted in his own 
case with striking disregard to the received principles of nomen- 
clature, by publishing his works of imagination under the name of ~ 
somebody else; but such a course was obviously fraught with a 
good deal of inconvenience, and therefore he hoped the precedent 
would not be followed. The first suggestion was made by a lady, 
who proposed the ‘Society of the Little Cloud;’ a name which 
she thought prophetic of the great storm they were soon to excite. 
Another lady proposed the ‘Mustard Seed,’ as expressing the 
same idea under a more familiar figure of speech, and perhaps as 
atruer expression of the process by which they would conquer the 
world. But the sense of the meeting was in favour of a title 
which should indicate more clearly the Society’s purpose ; and the 
chairman accordingly proposed that the Society should be called 
quite simply ‘ The Bacon Society,’ and so proclaim the fact that 
it was founded in honour of ‘the wisest, brightest, keenest of 
mankind.’ Here again, however, it was feared that so simple a 
title might lead to misunderstanding. The Society might be 
reckoned an ordinary society for legal or scientific studies, or 
perhaps a branch of the ‘ Farmers’ Association.’ A very eloquent 
young man, belonging to the town, rose at this point and proposed 
that the name should be the ‘St. Albans’ Club.’ Such a name he 
thought would not only recall to them the place in the peerage 
occupied by the divine poet in whose honour they were assembled, 
but would be a convenient reminder of the festival which it was 
proposed to hold annually in that city. He was of opinion that 
the town was in every way worthy of the honour of being thus 
conspicuously associated with the memory of their ever-living poet : 
like him it was both dead and alive, both old and new; its 
antiquity was prehistoric, but it had never refused to march with 
the times and welcome the latest lights of literature, science, and 
art. Its emblem was the Abbey, under whose majestic shadow 
they were then met. He regretted that on this occasion the 
Society was excluded from the sacred portals, but he hoped for a 
wiser decision next year; and he dared to say that no cathedral in 
England was so well suited for their celebrations, because while 
its foundations were deep in the past, every generation had left 
its mark upon it, and no generation had left so ineffaceable a 
mark as their own. An American visitor here asked leave to 
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point out that in the present sad ignorance of everything Baconian, 
they wanted a more advertising name. He believed in blazoning 
their palladium on their banner. The word palladiwm suggested 
to a learned lady that the Society might suitably put itself under 
the patronage of Pallas Athene. She reminded the meeting that 
Pallas was always represented with a spear, and that her very 
name was derived from the verb 7aAXo, which meant ‘ to shake’ 
aspear. She thought it in the highest degree likely that Bacon 
had the goddess in view when he chose his pen-name, and that 
he adopted Shake-speare as the English equivalent. In the 
event it was resolved that the Society should be called the 
‘ Shake-speare Society,’ and that the hyphen between the syllables 
should be clearly printed so as to distinguish the nom de guerre 
of the noble playwright from the patronymic of the humble 
player who had so long been suffered to usurp his reputation. A 
rider was carried that the hyphen should be printed on all the 
Society’s publications in red ink; and it was suggested that the 
familiar name of the Society among its own members should be 
the Hyphen Society. 

This important matter being thus satisfactorily disposed of, 
a paper was read by a distinguished jurist which bore the 
title, ‘Some Obstacles to Faith. The learned writer said that 
the greatest stumbling-blocks in their path as the restorers of 
honour to whom honour was due, undoubtedly lay in the first folio 
edition of the poet’s collected works. Everyone would admit that 
there was something mysterious in that volume, which they had 
not yet altogether penetrated. Some of their friends and allies 
had endeavoured to get to the bottom of the mystery by means 
of ciphers. For his own part, he thought that ciphers were 
dangerous things, because they tended to prove too much. Their 
esteemed collaborateuse, Mrs. Gallup, whom he had hoped to 
welcome at their inaugural meeting that day, had convinced 
herself that Lord St. Albans was the author not only of his own 
works, but of those of Green, Peele, Marlowe, and Alexander Pope. 
He did not feel he could himself go so far as that. There was a 
limit in nature to the output even of the most universal genius, 
and he thought also that the ‘prophetic soul,’ which they must 
all recognise as part of the equipment of a great poet, was more 
or less restricted in its range of anticipation. More on a much- 
canvassed topic he would not say, especially as their friend, the 
well-known writer of jeux d’esprit, Mr. W. H. Mallock, took an 
opposite view. The chief stumbling-blocks to which he would 
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refer on the occasion were the Droeshout engraving and the eulogy 
by Ben Jonson, both prefixed to the Folio. It would be within all 
their recollections that the woodcut in question was certified by 
a copy of verses initialled B. I., presumably Ben Jonson, which 


read as follows: 
This figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut: 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life: 
O, could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face, the Print would then surpass 
All, that was ever writ in brass. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke.—B. I. 


Many attempts had been made to explain the apparent irregularity 
of prefacing an author’s works by the picture of another person. 
It had been suggested, for example, that as only 10 per cent. of 
the two hundred existing copies of the Folio contained portraits, 
the title-page had been deliberately torn out of the hundred and 
eighty. But he thought that suggestion did not allow for the 
universal instinct for tearing out portraits, and also failed to take 
into account a certain resemblance between the print in question 
and the bust over the player’s grave at Stratford. The clever 
suggestion of their venerable friend Judge Webb, the Public 
Orator of the University of Dublin, that ‘for’ in the second line 
meant ‘instead of,’ showed his Celtic wit and forensic subtlety, 
and was certainly one method of relieving Ben Jonson from the 
charge of deliberate false witness. But the learned essayist 
thought he saw a more excellent way. In his judgment the 
woodcut was a portrait of both the player and the playwright. 
Such a proposition might, he allowed, at first cause some surprise 
and perplexity. He had been led to it by observing that Ben 
Jonson spelt the poet’s name Shakespeare, which was evidently a 
compromise between the Shakespere of the Stratford man and the 
form Shake-speare which was uniformly adopted by the poet 
himself on all books issued in his lifetime. He ventured to assert 
that an examination of the portrait of Lord St. Albans would 
entirely justify him in his conclusion. 

The most striking peculiarity of the well-known head of 
Shakespere was its lofty forehead. In the case of Lord 
St. Albans the forehead was frequently obscured by the hat in 
which his portraits usually represented him, but in the portrait 
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by Van Somer he was happily drawn without a hat, and the 
resemblance to the player was most remarkable. In Van Somer’s 
picture they had the ‘large-browed Verulam’ of whom the poet 
spoke. [The lecturer here exhibited enlarged copies of the two 
portraits.] The eyebrows and nose were strikingly like those of 
the woodcut. In fact, the only material difference lay in the 
beard. But a beard was a variable decoration; and in Shake- 
spere’s case it was always varying. The Droeshout print gave 
him no beard at all; the Stratford bust had a Napoleonic tuft; 
while the face in the Chandos picture was, in the poet’s own 
expression, ‘ bearded like the pard.’ The conclusion, therefore, 
to which these facts led him was as follows: That Bacon, in 
adopting the name Shake-speare and choosing the player as the 
stalking-horse behind whom to shoot the arrows of his wit at his 
contemporaries, had been partly influenced by the closeyresem- 
blance in physiognomy. He had foreseen that the day must come 
for collecting his plays, and that then a portrait would be called 
for, and against that contingency he had provided. The world 
would notice nothing, but those who were in the secret would be 
able to recognise the refined features of their friend behind the 
somewhat coarse and plebeian likeness of the player. He would 
pass on to speak of the eulogy. It had been frequently pointed 
out that Jonson himself in his ‘ Discoveries’ had identified Bacon 
with Shake-speare by there giving to Bacon the identical praise 
which in the Folio he had given to Shakespeare, and saying that 
each of them surpassed anything in old times produced by ‘ inso- 
lent Greece and haughty Rome.’ But still the world of readers 
was not convinced, and he was himself frequently asked how 
Bacon, who was born in London and lived at Gorhambury, could 
be apostrophised by Jonson as the ‘ sweet swan of Avon.’ Tojthat 
question the reply was really quite simple. The conditions of the 
problem were that some phrase should be used which, like a 
Greek oracle, should mean different things to different people, 
and the reference to the Avon exactly fulfilled these conditions. 
The lines were as follows : 


Sweet Swan of Avon! What a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appeare 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That did so take Eliza and our James? 


To the uninitiated ‘the swan of Avon’ would undoubtedly mean 
the inhabitant of Stratford; but the learned were aware that the 
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word ‘Avon’ meant no more than ‘water. There were any 
number of Avons in the British Isles. Accordingly, ‘sweet swan 
of Avon’ meant no more than ‘sweet swan of the water.’ He 
challenged any orthodox Stratfordian to explain how a swan was 
to travel to the Thames from the Warwickshire Avon. 

This elucidation of what had always been a serious crux to those 
of the members who had read Ben Jonson’s verses was hailed with 
prolonged applause, and it was resolved that the learned gentle- 
man’s paper should be issued as ti: first publication of the Society. 

After luncheon, at which the toast of ‘Our Shake-speare’ was 
drunk with acclamation, the company drove to Gorhambury to 
view what remained of the ancestral mansion, and to St. Michael’s 
Church to lay a wreath before the great monument. Here, in the 
absence of the vicar, a distinguished parishioner who was present 
said a few words mainly in explanation of the eloquent address by 


Ben Jonson : 
My Shakespeare, rise ; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further to make thee a room; 
Thou art a monument without a tomb. 


The speaker pointed out that at the time when these words 
were written—clearly implying as they did that the person 
addressed was still alive—William Shakspere the player had both 
a tomb and monument in Stratford, so that the words could not 
possibly be meant for him. He also pointed out that the person 
referred to as ‘my Shakespeare’ must have been somebody whose 
rank would entitle him to take precedence of Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Beaumont. Chaucer, it was well known, was the son of a 
vintner, Spenser’s father was a journeyman clothmaker, and 
Beaumont’s a judge of the Common Pleas. All of them, therefore, 
would have had to make way for the son of a Lord Keeper who 
was himself Lord Chancellor. 

The evening session was devoted to a study of the remarkable 
parallelism between the acknowledged works of Bacon and those 
which he preferred to give to the world under the name of Shake- 
speare. Several papers were read, and many of the members 
supplied individual parallels. Those which most impressed the 
present writer were as follows: 

I once writ a sonnet. ‘ At which time I had (though I profess 


Henry V, iii. 7. not to be a poet) prepared a sonnet.’ 
The Essex Apology. 
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‘A wassail candle, my lord ; all tallow ; 
if I did say of wax, my growth would 
approve the truth.’ 

2 Henry IV. i, 2. 

This counsellor 

Is now most still, most secret, and 


most grave 
Who was in life a foolish, prating 
knave. Hamlet, iii. 4. 
To be or not to be, that is the question, 
Ibid, iii. 1. 


It standeth North-north-east and by 
east. Love’s Labour Lost, i. 1. 


‘I have here a dish of doves that I 
would bestow upon your worship.’ 
Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy. 
Cymbeline, iii. 6. 
All’s well that ends well. 


(Falstaff robs on Gadshill.) 


: Every wise man’s son doth know.’ 
Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 


Let them anatomize Regan, see what 
breeds about her heart: 
Is there any cause in nature, that makes 
these hard hearts? 
King Lear, iii. 6. 


I ne’er made my will yet, I thank 
heaven. Merry Wives, iii. 4. 


Nothing can be made out of nothing. 
King Lear, i. 4. 
Capital crimes chew’d, swallow’d, and 


digested appear before us. 
Henry V. ii. 2. 


Weary with toil I haste me to my bed: 
But then begins a journey in my head. 
Sonnet xxvii. 
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‘Wax candles last longer than tallow 
candles.’ Sylva Sylvarum. 


The best counsellors are the dead. 
Essay of Counsel. 


We must now institute an enquiry con- 
cerning Existence and Non-existence, 
Abecedarium Nature. 


‘The particular divisions of the winds 
is shown by the following table: 
North-north-east, North-east, and by 
east.’ Historia Ventorum. 


I send you xii pigeons and one ring- 
dove besides. 
Lady Bacon's Letters. 
counsels have more 
De Augmentis. 


Young men’s 
divineness. 


All’s well that ends well. 
Wisdom of the Ancients. 


If I command ‘J. 8. to rob J. D. on 
Shooter’s Hill and he doth it on 
Gadshill, yet he is accessory never- 
theless. Mazims of the Lam. 


‘ Wisdom is justified in all her children.’ 
Advancement of Learning. 


Let us have a scientific and accurate 
dissection of minds and characters, 
that the secret dispositions of par- 
ticular men may be revealed. 

De Augmentis. 


Men commonly die intestate. 
Essay of Death. 


Out of nothing nothing can be made. 
Novum Organon. 


Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. 

Essay of Studies. 

I verily think your brother's weak 
stomach to digest hath been caused 
by untimely going to bed ; and then 
musing when he should sleep. 

Lady Bacon's Letter to Anthony. 
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Had I but served my God with half the 
zeal 
I serv’ -‘my king, He would not in 
mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Henry VIII. iii. 2. 


Tis a Greek invocation to call fools 
into a circle. 
As You Like It, ii. 6. 


Well said, old mole, canst work i’ the 
earth so fast ? Hamlet, i. 5. 


Why to love I can allege no cause. 
Sonnet xlix. 

Laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper. 
Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 


Thence comes it that my name receives 
a brand. Sonnet iii. 


There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache 
patiently. Much Ado, v. 1. 


Consider, sir, the chance of war. 
Cymbeline, v. 5. 
It is so very late 
That we may call it early. 
Romeo and Juliet, iii. 4. 


We are soldiers ; 
And may that soldier a mere recreant 
prove 
That means not, hath not, or is not in 
love. Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 
Violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 
Winter's Tale, iv. 7. 
Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 
Tempest, i. 2. 
I have much ado to know myself. 
Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
The body is with the king, but the king 
is not with the body. 
Hamlet, iv. 3. 
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Cardinal Wolsey said that if he had 
pleased God as he had pleased the 
King, he had not been ruined. 

Letter to the King. 


It is a matter of common discourse of 
the chain of sciences how they are 
linked together, insomuch as the 
Grecians have fitted it of a name of 
Circle Learning. 

Interpretation of Nature. 

He had so many moles undermining 
him. Henry VII. 


Love has no cause. 
Wisdom of the Ancients. 


‘You shall have parrots that will not 
only imitate voices, but laughing.’ 
Sylva Sylwarun. 
My name has been libelled. 
Letter to Queen. 


It is more than a philosopher can digest. 
I esteem it like the pulling out of a 
tooth. Letter to Essex. 


Consider the varying chances of war. 
Promus. 


It is not now late, but early. 
Essay of Death. 


I know not how, but martial men are 
given to love. Essay of Love. 


That which yields the sweetest smell 
in the air is the violet, especially the 
white. Essay of Gardens. 


To cure deafness is difficult. 
Promus. 


Know thyself. Promus. 


Although his body-politic of King of 
England and his body-politic of King 
of Scotland be several and distinct, 
yet his natural person, which is one, 
hath an operation upon both. 

Speech in Court. 
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Say, she be mute, and will not speak a There is a kind of eloquence in silence, 
word ; De Augmentis, 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And say—she uttereth piercing elo- 
quence. Taming of the Shrem, ii. 1. 


I was hurt under your arm. Things done under the arm-pits, 
Romeo and Juliet, iii. 1. Promus, 
The most sovereign prescription in Galen was a man of very narrow mind, 
Galen is but empiricutick [to it]. false to experience, and the emptiest 
Coriolanus, ii. 1. of reasoners, 


Temporis partus masculus, 


It would of course be possible to allege that any single 
parallel of the sort here represented was mere coincidence, and 
that the ideas were at the time in the air and but common 
property ; but when coincidences extend to hundreds of instances 
(and those here given are but a few specimens), that explanation 
will hardly suffice. The present writer’s reading in the prose 
works of Bacon happens not to be very wide, so that he could not 
add much to this valuable method of proof; but he was fortunate 
in being able to adduce a passage from the ‘Apothegms’ which 
has a very striking parallel in one of the plays. It was this: 


A culprit on trial for his life before Sir Nicholas Bacon, desired his mercy on 
account of kindred. ‘Prithee,’ said my lord judge, ‘how comes that in?’ 
‘Why, if it please you, my lord, your name is Bacon and mine Hog, and in all 
ages Hog and Bacon have been so near kindred that they are not to be separated. 
‘ Ay, but,’ replied Bacon, ‘you and I cannot be kindred, except you be hanged; 
for Hog is not Bacon until it be well hanged.’ 


Now in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ Shake-speare writes a 
scene which is entirely useless for the purpose of the plot, and so 
is omitted in modern representations, but which contains this 
very same play upon words. Sir Hugh Evans is desired by 
Mrs. Page to ask her son William some questions in the Latin 
Accidence, and accordingly he puts him to decline his article. 

Evans: What is your accusative case? 

Will: Accusative hine. 


Evans: I pray you have your remembrance, child; accusative hung, hang, hog. 
Quickly: Hung hog is Latin for bacon, I warrant you. 


In Shakspere’s mouth the jest would lack point; not so in 
Bacon’s; and what is more natural than that the old Lord Keeper's 
son, who had heard this story a hundred times from his venerable 
parent, should have embalmed it in his comedy, written, as 
tradition asserts, for performance at Court; trusting perhaps that 
it might strike familiarly on the royal ear and lead to questions 
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being asked about authorship. I will not, however, dwell upon 
this subject further, as I have promised to read a paper upon the 
‘Apothegms of Bacon in relation to the Shake-spearian Plays’ 
before the next meeting of the Society. 


The evening came to a conclusion with the usual votes of 
thanks, and with a resolution proposed by the chairman, and 
unanimously carried, ‘that the Society should represent to the 
distinguished novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, the advantage that had 
accrued to the memory of the player, and to the town of Stratford, 
from the residence there of Miss Marie Corelli; and lay before 
him their humble request that he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of coming to reside among them at St. Albans, and so 
establish the only possible counterpoise to the attractions of the 
birthplace of the pseudo-Shakespeare.’ 

In bringing these scanty notesito a close, I must express my 
regret that the absence of a professional reporter has left the 
proceedings of so important a meeting to be chronicled by an 
amateur. 

Uranus Syiyay. 
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THE TRUE ORDERING OF GARDENS. 


‘WHEN ages grow to civility and elegancy,’ said Bacon, ‘ men 
come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening 
were the greater perfection.’ And then he unwittingly impales 
himself on the point of his own epigram; for he proceeds to lay 
out ‘a platform of a princely garden’ which would have been in- 
tolerably stilted and modish. Even a golden intellect must bear 
the stamp of the currency of its time, and in Bacon’s dream of a 
monotonous series of arches ‘upon pillars of carpenter’s work,’ 
each crowned by ‘a little turret with a belly enough to receive a 
cage of birds,’ in his ‘little low hedges, round like welts, with 
some pretty pyramids’; above all, in the ‘fair mount,’ with its 
trim circular walk, which is to be the focus of the whole square 
garden—like a bull’s-eye in the middle of a target—we see a 
horticultural replica of the starched formality of Elizabethan 
hoops and ruffles. Of course so great a mind could not revel 
among its own fancies of beauty without conceiving some pictures 
of delight; but the curse of a conventional age is over it all, and 
the general effect of Bacon’s ideal garden—a sort of glorified tea- 
garden—would be simply irritating. 

During the last few years most of us have strenuously revolted 
against convention in the garden, and the tyranny of the ‘ carpet’ 
flower-bed has been broken. But we are still slaves to the 
traditions of our hired servants, for the success of the revolt has 
merely modified our gardeners’ methods of filling our flower-beds, 
and has left the flower-beds. We have not liberated horticulture 
from the thraldom of ages because we have changed the colour- 
pattern of its fetters. Yet to hear those talk who claim to be 
teachers in the new school, you would think that nothing better 
than their ideas can possibly remain to be discovered. ll their 
jargon is of filling flower-beds with perennials and bedding plants, 
and edging plants, and all the rest of it; and they never seem to 
realise that before you can understand the meaning of natural 
beauty, as applied to a garden, you must realise that one or more 
plants placed in any kind of formal receptacle become ipso facto 
unnatural, no matter whether the receptacle be a flower-bed or 4 
flower-pot. The shape or size of the bed makes no more differ- 
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ence than variations in the make of flower-pots. Yet there is not 
one person in twenty who does not think of flower-beds as the 
essential part of a garden ; whereas all the best skill of modern 
horticulture is devoted, unconsciously, to the task of preventing 
the utter ruin of the garden’s beauty by its flower-beds. 

For what is a garden? I know only one word—an old- 
fashioned word—which expresses, to my mind, the nature of a true 
garden. It is a ‘pleasaunce,’ and as such generally attached to 
the house where its owner dwells. Ido not count what is called 
the ‘kitchen garden’ or ‘fruit garden’ as part of the garden 
proper. Here utilitarian notions must be allowed to predominate; 
though, when space allows the luxury, without unduly diminishing 
the supply of fruit and vegetables, even these may be made 
beautiful with grouped flowers bordering the straight walks—which 
must be prosaically straight to save the gardener’s time and help 
his work. On the other hand, gracious fruit-trees may well be 
introduced into sunny corners of the pleasure garden, provided 
that their cropping be subordinated to their beauty. This 
understood, a background of fruit to flowers adds often to the 
joy of a garden. I would even go further, and permit the invasion 
of the ‘ pleasaunce,’ if its beauty in any feature might be enhanced 
thereby, by the culinary vegetable. The globe artichoke, for 
instance, with its grand acanthus-like foliage and noble blue 
thistle-heads, might touch the exact point of rugged stateliness 
demanded to complete some group of summer plants. But thus 
grown the artichoke would not be for cooking. 

Having thus formulated your scheme of a garden, you 
must next consider the restrictions placed upon you with regard 
to it. The first essential of a man’s house is that he must be 
able to get into it and out of it, and therefore, if the garden lies 
between the house and the road, it must be intersected by one or 
more approaches. These need not be absolutely straight, nor, on 
the other hand, should they be preposterously diverted in the way 
by which pretentious persons will make a garden all carriage- 
drive and accessories. Besides, a tortuous approach aggravates 
all who are in a hurry, and tempts many, especially boys and 
dogs, to make short cuts, with disastrous results to the plants. 
In the case of a garden which does not lie between the house and 
road or other place of regular resort you have a freer hand; but 
in no case should the ground be so laid out as to tempt the 
making of unauthorised paths to any frequented point. The 
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necessity for short cuts should be everywhere foreseen ; and your 
ideal in arrangement should be to permit every part of it to be 
reached from every other part, either by a devious route which 
takes in all the intervening nooks of beauty, or by a path which is 
so direct as not to tempt even a person in a hurry to make a path 
for himself nor to irritate him by obstruction. 

As most gardens will have been already laid out on a bad 
system, you may have to cut through shrubberies and existing 
flower-beds, and divert paths or drives, before this ground plan of 
your garden is satisfactorily complete; but, according to your 
means, do not hesitate to do boldly what may be necessary. Also, 
according to your means and the space at command, decide from 
the outset what landscape gardening, if any, must be undertaken, 
In very large gardens, of which a general view can only be 
obtained from an eminence, it may be necessary to interfere with 
the contour of the ground, and the beauty of a piece of water can 
sometimes only be thoroughly enjoyed from above. But an 
elevation of the ground, for every view that it gives you, obstructs 
several, unless it be placed on the margin of the garden: in which 
case care should be taken to place it and plant it so that it com- 
mands only desirable views of the surrounding country, or at least 
that no eyesores are visible from its summit. But in gardens of 
moderate size landscape work is out of place. It has a dwarfing 
effect upon the general area, and all the breaking-up of the hori- 
zontal line that is needed can be effected by the arrangement of 
shrubs and trees. This, however, does not apply to such slight 
irregularities of surface as may be created, with suitable drainage, 
for the welfare of ferns and moisture-loving plants, or for the 
creation of rocky declivities where alpine flowers will be at home. 
And in the making of these the soil which is taken from one 
suffices to raise the other. 

Before you proceedifurther, or before you have proceeded s0 
far, important reservations from the space at command must be 
made for lawns. If these are to be used for games, they must 
not lie across routes which are likely to be in frequent use by 
those passing from one point to another, because traffic spoils the 
turf on the one hand, and on the other it is irritating to be com- 
pelled to make a detour. The lawns should, however, be situated 
within view of the windows of the more private reception-rooms, 
whence the games may be watched by those who are admitted to 
the inner family circle ; but they should not be in view of the 
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rooms to which strangers or unwelcome visitors are admitted. Yet 
in three-fourths of our modern gardens we see this simple rule of 
common-sense ignored. 

And now, having arranged the general plan of your garden to 
satisfy all these requirements, it only remains for you to fill it - 
with plants; and in doing this make no flower-beds. If, as is 
probable, you have come into possession of a garden with flower- 
beds already made, fill them up, not necessarily with turf, unless 
they are ill-placed, but with hardy perennial plants and flowering 
orevergreen shrubs and trees. Fill them up in sucha way that the 
taller plants make not only a central ridge, but also buttresses, 
with nooks on either side, suited for lesser plants of different kinds 
according to the aspect. Allow each plant legitimate room for 
expansion, but no more; and in the case of plants of which you 
will allow the clumps to grow larger year by year, or which will 
hereafter grow tall with spreading branches, see that their im- 
mediate neighbours of value are not such as will be injured by 
removal when necessary. From these taller plants the graduation 
should not be too primly exact; nor should it be abrupt, except 
where you wish to see the whole of some graceful growth. 
Otherwise it should lead easily down to the lowest creeping 
plants, which should meet the turf or the gravel, as the case may 
be. Ifthe old flower-beds had any edging of box or tiles, &c., 
root it up without compunction. It is the rim of the flower-pot. 
And though at first, unless—as might be wiser—you deliberately 
cut into the turf or fill some parts of the flower-beds with grass, 
your plants will present the same stiff outline, you will soon find 
them invading the turf here and there. So far as your con- 
venience in using the lawn or the path permits this must be 
encouraged by subtraction of the invaded grass, so as to permit 
the proper use of lawn mower or roller right up to the edge of the 
flowering plants. And here let me note that, although there is 
nothing more artificial in the whole range of gardening than a 
well-kept lawn, it has its counterpart in Nature, where the turf, 
close-nibbled by animals and springy with moss, forms a velvet 
surface, from which grouped vegetation stands out like rocks 
from the sea; and since in a garden we cannot keep the animals 
to nibble the grass, we must substitute the blades of the lawn 
mower for their teeth. It is the great reproach of horticulture 
that it has not yet produced a substitute for grass, or a variety of 
grass which will maintain the desired surface of green velvet 
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without constant cutting. For so long as we are compelled to 
use a comparatively clumsy instrument for cutting the grass at 
frequent intervals, we, must forego the immense advantage which 
Nature possesses in spangling her turf with tiny flowers and 
giving infinitely delicate variety of outlines to her groups of 
vegetation. There is no angle so small but that some tiny jaws 
can work in it; whereas a lawn mower, many inches wide, must 
have blunt curves or straight lines ; and of nicer scissor-work we 
must provide no more than we have hands to execute. 

And now for the making of the garden. Its boldest features 
must, of course, be trees, singly or in groups or avenues. If 
trees already exist in the ground, consider carefully from all points 
of view which, if any, must be removed to add to the garden’s 
beauty ; but there should be no need for the caution that a tree 
which is felled:in twenty minutes of haste may not be replaced 
by twenty years of care. Next consider what other trees and of 
what character would improve the garden, and plant them—as 
fine specimens as may be—without delay. Then, always balancing 
in your mind the fact that young trees will grow into old ones 
against your natural desire to have the whole garden beautiful at 
once, arrange your plan of lesser trees and shrubs, so that they may 
set off the beauty of the giants and enhance their own, by proper 
harmonies and contrasts of colour, bulk, outline, and season. For 
though at first it might seem wrong to select two different shrubs 
with yellow flowers for juxtaposition, yet, if they bloom at 
different seasons, your choice may be perfectly correct. Again, 
though a tree with large leaves bulks largely in a group of 
vegetation, remember that if its leaves fall in winter such a tree 
becomes a skeleton. In the use of evergreens, again, you must 
consider how those of one group will stand in relation to those of 
other groups when the intervening and surrounding trees have 
shed their leaves. Two pyramidal cypresses, for instance, may 
thus be displayed one behind the other, than which there is 
hardly any blunder of arrangement more annoying to the eye. 
And whatever selection you may be inclined to make, it must 
always be subject to the cardinal condition of plant growth, so 
that when room isrequired the predestined victims may be removed, 
bringing your scheme of arrangement one stage nearer to the per- 
fection at which it is aimed. 

Thus to arrange a single group of shrubs and trees requires 
much thought and care; and to design a number of groups in 
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harmony is the achievement of a great artist, like the composition 
of music which is beautiful in its parts and beautiful as a whole. 
But the beauty of the whole or of the main parts of a garden only 
strikes the consciousness of the observer now and then, when he 
deliberately takes a general view of the prospect ; though uncon- — 
sciously he is dominated by it all the time, as the broad effects of 
a painting or the main themes of an opera add significance to 
each detail of beauty in stroke of brush or bar of music. So the 
gardener must remember that, however fine his larger triumphs 
may be, they form but the setting to the clustered jewels with 
which he studs the earth; and for the welfare of these he must 
have so planned his groups of trees and shrubs that they will form 
bays which may be filled with an overflowing sea of colour, nooks 
where tender plants may nestle while the cold wind shrieks by, 
niches of foliage where graceful models of the gardener’s art 
may be enshrined, and promontories round which the hardier 
flowers may surge in breakers of bright hues. Shade must be 
provided for the host of lovely things that shun the noontide 
glare ; and yet all must be so consideredithat at no season of the 
year will any corner of the whole be bare or ugly. 

The conventional ‘ flower-bed’ is both bare and ugly at some 
seasons, though the skill of the gardener and the wealth of his 
employer may reduce the duration of each moult. But, had not 
custom made it familiar, it should seem preposterous that men 
who pride themselves upon their gardens and spend much upon 
them should be content for days, if not weeks, at a time to gaze 
upon borders and flower-beds which are little else than patches of 
bare brown mould. 

Now, in the garden whose arrangement in fancy I have been 
superintending, no mention has yet been made of ‘borders’ or 
‘ flower-beds,’ beyond the suggestion that if these already exist in 
the garden before you commence to order it aright, they should 
be filled up. Both ‘borders’ and ‘ flower-beds’ are disfiguring 
conventions, resulting, as do all conventions, from the fact that 
those who have the execution of what should be works of art— 
gardens to wit—are not artists, but a species of specially educated 
labourer or mechanic. If we could employ artists to hand-paint 
our walls, engrave our silver, weave our carpets, and so on, there 
would be no conventional designs anywhere. But the conven- 
tional rose on a cheap wall-paper differs no more sadly from the 
glorious flower than does the gardener’s arrangement of his rose 
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trees from true art. Look at them—standards and dwarfs and 
pillar roses—arranged at so much a dozen, in so many colours, 
with so many fancy names on labels, all complete! Maybe they 
would take prizes at a show; so would a pumpkin or a pig, if it 
were obese enough ; and all that the gardener contributes to the 
success of the rose is conventional ‘treatment’ and manure. In 
order to supply these with promptitude and despatch in a business- 
like way he takes the rose and sticks it out by itself, or with 
others in a ‘rose-garden,’ where they stand in lines of assorted 
sizes like soldiers on parade. But the commonest method of 
displaying a rose is to grow it on the top of a bare stick and stick 
it up in a little round bed all by itself, a form of horticultural 
achievement which seems to have been borrowed straight from 
the children’s game of making mud-pies in rows, sticking a 
marigold blossom on the top of each, and calling it a ‘ garden,’ 
Now, a rose is a beautiful thing, and its foliage makes a beautiful 
setting for the blooms; but the stems of the rose are not beautiful, 
nor is the earth in which it grows. Nature never intended you 
to see the stem of a rose, except perhaps in winter, when the 
plant is not dressed to receive visitors ; and it is as improper and 
indecent to expose the nether part of the rose, all bare, as to 
present anything else which ought to be hidden to the public 
view. 

Again, who has not had the experience of accompanying some 
proud rose grower round the prison where he keeps these half- 
naked beauties, and seeing him raise the drooping head of one 
after another to show you its full charm? It never occurs to 
that man, even if his dreams are of roses and the glories he may 
win with them at flower-shows, that those rose-blooms droop their 
heads because Nature has intended that they should be seen by 
the observer from below! Yet each face of peerless beauty 
mutely calls him ‘fool’ as he raises it from its three-foot level to 
look up at him. He will glibly talk of himself in his garden 
‘surrounded with roses’ when he is nothing of the kind, having 
fixed them all down to about the level of his waistband, when he 
might have them above him and below him and all round him 
in beautiful truth. Take the common white cluster rose, or any 
rose of rambling habit. What is the meaning of that ‘rambling 
habit’ of many plants, and why is it generally accompanied by 
another habit, of producing a sudden and short-lived flush of 
bloom, which makes the whole plant for a few weeks a thing of 
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wonder and beauty, and after that—as usually grown in our 
gardens—an eyesore with its beggarly disarray of dead flowers ? 
The meaning is very simple. What we call ‘rambling’ is the 
plant’s device for covering the outside of other plants with its 
own strands, so that it may present its blooms to the sunlight ; 
and the reason why rambling plants cover themselves all over 
with flowers for a short time only is because the other plants will 
not be denied their share of the sunlight, but push out their 
twigs in every direction between the rose strands, and, just as the 
latter finish flowering, the others cover them up with a decent 
veil of fresh greenery and other flowers, behind which the rambler 
matures its juices and lays out its plan of campaign for the next 
season. If you look at a fairly developed cluster rose, you will see 
that its main growth each year consists in throwing up long 
strands many yards in length. These supersede the wood of 
previous years, and as spring comes round they send out a flower- 
ing shoot, a foot or two long, from every leaf, and at the end of 
each shoot a great cluster of roses is formed. For the next yearthese 
strands are in turn superseded by still longer ones, which are sent 
up outside them. Now, what this cluster rose needs for its natural 
growth and full display, when at its best only, is a tree which 
makes less growth than the foot or two of its own flowering shoots 
before the end of June, but continues growing outwards and 
upwards after that, so as to provide support for the new strands 
and next year’s supply of flowers. There are plenty of trees 
commonly grown in gardens which fulfil these requirements ; and 
on one of these a cluster rose will, for the time it is in bloom, 
make a pillar of snow or pyramid of crimson glory thirty or forty 
feet high in any garden—such a sight as would be a landmark 
for a mile around. And after the rose had flowered, the tree 
would have its innings; and when the tree’s leaves fell there 
would be the rose again clothing it with greenery—for the cluster 
rose is evergreen—for the winter. The rose would not kill the 
tree, nor the tree the rose; for the latter has acquired its special 
characters for the purpose of ‘ rambling’ over living trees, and it 
would be the business of the gardener to watch the contest for 
sunlight and mark how it was affecting the vitality of either, 
always aiding the weaker, so that year by year the rose would 
smother the tree with flowers and the tree hide the withered 
blooms with green. 

Ihave dealt in detail with the case of the common cluster 
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rose, which is banished, as a rule, from gardens to some odd corner 
of a building, because it is a simple illustration of the advantage 
of growing a plant in its own way. We train ramblers, as a rule, 
over a dead wall or some arch, and then complain that they are 
unsightly after blooming and difficult to keep within bounds. Of 
course they are, for neither the wall nor the arch grows a couple 
of feet or so each year to hide the decaying blooms and supply 
fresh purchase for next year’s wider, longer growth. But the 
secret of success is the same with all plants. Each one fights for 
its share of sunlight in its own way and its own season. The 
work of the gardener is so to accommodate their strife that each 
group of growing plants is always at its best, no matter what the 
season may be or which of the rivals may be in bloom. 

Let us take one small corner of an imaginary garden and 
arrange it in fancy fora year. The ordinary way is to start in 
spring with an assortment of summer and autumn flowers, allow- 
ing the gardener, when these have finished blooming, to ‘do up’ 
the beds for the winter ; which means leaving them brown and 
bare, like so many mud-pies of symmetrical outline. As the last 
word of civilised gardening, the empty flower-beds of our parks 
and private gardens in winter would make that ‘grand old 
gardener’ Adam shake his head. They had no mud-pies in Eden. 
To avoid having them now you must—no matter at what season 
you may begin work—give your first and best thoughts to winter. 
In spring, summer, and autumn you have whole florists’ catalogues 
to fill your garden from; but for winter you must use both 
judgment and skill to have the ground decently robed in green, 
with such touches of colour as the season and climate permit. 
The bareness of some trees will be inevitable against the sky ; but 
conifers and evergreens may be so placed as to give substance and 
colour to every group of trees; while the fall of the leaf in winter 
should be your opportunity to display the various ornamental 
ivies, which can be used to clothe with beauty the trunks and 
branches of all trees that are otherwise unsightly in winter. Ivy 
trained and trimmed on walls may be useful to hide brickwork, 
but it is only beautiful when it climbs in freedom. Some trees, 
however, such as red and yellow willows, dogwood, and so on, have 
bright-coloured bark, and these should be placed judiciously to 
contrast with the deep-hued evergreens ; and among the ever- 
greens themselves the bright splashes of red and yellow berried 
hollies, the flame-berried pyracantha, and so on, must not be 
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forgotten ; while there are many climbing plants, besides briar 
roses, Which retain some leaves as well as bright fruit in winter. 
There are winter-flowering plants, too, like winter jasmine, with 
its stars of gold, which are especially intended by Nature to 
scramble up among the summer trees, throwing out long strands ~ 
which are covered from end to end with flowers after the shelter- 
ing trees have cast their leaves. Yet in our gardens you will 
always see the winter jasmine trained against walls, where it is 
ugly for half the year ! 

Coming to the lower level of the shrubs, you still have 
embarrassing richness of choice in evergreens and dwarf conifers, 
as well as quite enough of sweet flowering shrubs and berried 
bushes to give colour to the whole. By careful pre-arrangement 
and skilful use of rambling and climbing plants you will find that 
not more than one bush or tree in four need be an evergreen, nor 
more than one in twelve a winter-flowering plant. This will leave 
you two-thirds to select on the same plan for other parts of the 
year—one-third to make the garden beautiful in spring and early 
summer, and one-third for late summer and autumn; and by 
remembering that many plants have two seasons of beauty, with 
leaf and flower, or with flower and fruit, you may so often use the 
same plant twice, as it were, that in practice you will find that 
you may count upon at least half of the shrubs and trees taking 
part in your special scheme of colour for each season. A garden 
thus arranged would continue to increase in beauty with recurring 
seasons, even without any added ‘ garden flowers.’ 

These, however, are necessarily the most important ; and again 
you must think first of winter. For this season there are, firstly, 
the lovely Christmas rose, a queen of beauty in midwinter, and 
all through the summer making a lovely setting for brighter 
flowers with its glorious glossy leaves. There are also some 
crocuses, some very beautiful irises, which will flower freely in 
midwinter; and as they take up no room, if properly placed, in 
summer, they may be grown in generous clumps wherever the 
arrangement of evergreen plants and shrubs would form a graceful 
background to them. As with the cluster rose, you have only to 
understand the meaning of the habits of crocus and iris in order 
to grow them in abundance, to perfection, without ever having to 
‘take them up’ or to put up with the unsightliness of their 
decaying leaves, as happens now when bare beds are filled with 
irises or edged (!) with crocus. Could anything be more crude 
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and barbarous than our gardeners’ practice of using these jewels 
of beauty as a kind of trimming for the margins of brown patches 
of bare mould ? Now, both crocus and iris and, in fact, all bulbous 
plants which flower in winter or spring are perfectly comfortable 
growing among other plants, which cover them over when their 
flowering time is over. It is exactly what they want; and there 
are scores of our prettiest garden plants which are especially fitted 
to do this. These are all the classes of plants which in winter 
have a low, matted growth of evergreen, a very few inches high, 
from which they send up an immense number of flowering stalks 
in summer, making a mass of bloom which may be a foot or more 
in height. According to this height should be selected the class 
of flowering bulb which they will protect. There comes a time, 
too, when these plants in their turn are glad to be overshadowed 
and protected—when they have shed their blooms and are resting 
before another season’s growth. Then is the time when 
judiciously placed perennials, of the large class that dies down 
annually out of sight and sends up graceful stems with leaf and 
flower in season, fill the same site for the third time in the year 
with beauty; and by the time that they are cut down in autumn 
the plant below has got rid of its disfiguring seed-pods and 
withered flower stalks, and forms a gracious green covering of the 
earth, through which the bulbs beneath are already stirring to 
thrust their way for winter flowering. Although you may not 
everywhere be able to get so many as three crops of flowers from 
the same space—though sometimes you may get four or more— 
you will everywhere find that you can make a perfect give-and- 
take arrangement for your flowers; and especially you will realise 
the value of that large class of plants which we neglect so much 
and our fathers loved so well, namely, the biennials. These are 
plants which are grown one year in order to flower the next ; and 
you will find that this habit has been acquired by Nature expressly 
to suit your purpose, namely, to fill the same spot of earth with 
beauty all the year round. According to their season of blooming 
you will sow the seed round some perennial that has almost 
reached its season’s prime. The shelter of this plant is just what 
the seedlings require ; and as soon as it begins to decline they are 
ready to take its place and cover the soil with their greenery all 
through the winter. Among them you will have planted bulbs 
timed to flower before or after them. If, for instance—to select 
common plants—the perennial is a redhot poker, which flowers 
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in autumn, you could, if it were necessary to maintain the same 
scheme of colour, use red and yellow tulips for early spring, the 
biennial red and yellow wallflowers for late spring, and red and 
yellow gladioli or gaillardias for summer, with the red and yellow 
redhot poker for autumn, dying down just in time to let a 
second crop of biennial wallflowers cover the ground with green 
for the winter, when the same sequence would be repeated. And 
this spot of red and yellow, lasting all the spring, summer, and 
autumn, might be the intense centre of a splash of yellow, easily 
arranged with, for early spring, the winter aconite, mid-spring, 
the yellow tulip, late spring, the gold-dust alyssum, and summer, 
any one of a host of vivid yellow flowers, with the dwarf perennial 
sunflower and early yellow chrysanthemum for sequence in 
autumn. So, if this yellow splash with its glowing centre of red 
and yellow was part of a larger chord in colour, itself adroitly 
calculated to lead up to or down to other chords, making harmony 
through a vista, and each vista, as it were, a bar in the whole 
garden’s music, you need never go beyond the range of common 
hardy perennials. 

But the greater art would lie, and perhaps the greater beauty 
be found, in arrangements which varied with the seasons ; so that 
what was yellow here in spring—leading up to orange there, to 
culminate in scarlet when the highest note of the scheme was 
struck, sinking down again through waves of pink to a foamy sea 
of white—might as the seasons waxed or waned present soothing 
harmonies in blue, or any combination of colours, even to frank 
bizarrerie of kaleidoscopic tints. And in this blending of colours 
you will learn much from season to season, more often by accident 
than design. Here, for instance, is a combination of the com- 
monest flowers—blue of cornflower, white of campanula, pink of 
Shirley poppy, orange of Iceland poppy, crimson-rose of godetia, 
and rich red-brown of calceolaria—which makes, for reasons which 
I cannot explain, a perfectly delightful hotch-potch of colour in 
some sunny sweep of the garden. But add to it the yellow, say, 
of rudbeckia, and the whole arrangement becomes cheap and 
crude. In ‘carpet-bedding’ many happy combinations have been 
discovered, and are repeated over and over again. You see them 
ad nausewm in one garden, and find them again in the next. It 
is like the jingle of a tune—pretty when you first hear it, but 
intolerably irritating when you find an organ-grinder playing it 
m every other street. But in your own garden there is added 
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pleasure when you know that in the music of the seasons you can, 
if you wish it, hear the same new chords again. 

There are some things, commonly regarded as mere accessories 
in a garden, which are vital to its enjoyment as a ‘ pleasaunce’ ; 
and the most urgent of these is the provision of well-placed seats, 
No garden is so small that its enjoyment is not doubled by at 
least two garden seats—one for the enjoyment of the sun in the 
mild days of winter and spring, and the other for shade in 
summer and autumn. Both must command good perspective 
views, and must be placed with regard to the avoidance of wind 
in the winter seat and the enjoyment of the breezes in summer. 
In a garden of moderate size the seats may be so multiplied that 
every variety of weather and every aspect of the place may be 
enjoyed from one or other of them. Provided that they are 
naturally arranged, you cannot have too many seats in a garden, 
either for enjoyment or ornament. 

Another matter, which is really of primary importance in a 
garden, but usually overlooked, is the encouragement of bird-life. 
There are many fruity trees, such as the mountain ash for 
starlings and thrushes, or the yew for the same birds and haw- 
finches, which will make any corner of any garden a focus for the 
bird-life of the neighbourhood. There are also special flowering 
plants, such as the cornflower for goldfinches, the opium poppy 
for bluetits, or the godetia for redpolls, which soon become the 
resort of particularly pleasing kinds of birds. In addition, a little 
forethought and care in providing suitable nesting-places will 
attract many kinds of birds to make their homes in your garden. 
There is no backyard where—pace the cat—the robin will not 
build if the conditions are favourable; and is there any flower 
which gives such pleasure to a garden’s owner as a robin’s nest ? 
Are we not all one at heart with that owner of a palace who for a 
whole season admitted his guests by a side entrance, a wren 
having built her nest in the hinges of the great gate during its 
temporary disuse? Was not even a sparrow’s untidy nest left 
untouched this year because it had built in the crown upon His 
Majesty’s gate at Sandringham ? 

And after the birds come the butterflies—though, as a matter 
of fact, it is perhaps more often the birds which go after the butter- 
flies. There are some flowers which the butterflies love; and that 
these are mostly good old-fashioned English flowers gives addi- 
tional reason for their cultivation. These old flowers obtained their 
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pre-eminence, in days when scientific horticulture was unknown, 
by strict attention to the tastes of English insects ; whereas the 
modern florist’s flowers appeal only to special foreign insects, or 
have been developed by human selection, with no regard to insects 
of any kind. The result is that you may any day see a sun- 
splashed butterfly pass a whole flower-bed, blazing in the glory of — 
the gardener’s art, and descend to some pretty English blossom 
on the lawn so small and humble that it has escaped the lawn 
mower. The fact that butterflies’ tastes are not ours militates 
against the subordination of the whole garden to their conserva- 
tive leanings; but he who sets apart a ‘ butterfly corner’ in his 
garden, and cultivates it intelligently will have no reason to 
regard his labour as wasted. 

Thus, with the living charm of bird and insect, the harmonies 
of colour, the comforts of shade, and the varied views of beauty 
from every point, with facility of transit and seductions to loiter, 
with the changing glamour of changing seasons and the luxury 
of well-placed seats in proper nooks, a garden may be made a 
pleasaunce indeed. 

E. Kay Rosinson. 
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BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DURRANCE LETS HIS CIGAR GO OUT. 


Caprain WILLOUGHBY was known at his club for a bore. He was 
a determined raconteur of pointless stories about people with 
whom not one of his audience was acquainted. And there was no 
deterring him, for he did not listen, he only talked. He took the 
most savage snub with a vacant and amicable face; and, wrapped 
in his own dull thoughts, he continued his copious monologue, 
In the smoking-room or at the supper-table he crushed conversa- 
tion flat as asteam-roller crushesa road. He was quite irresistible. 
Trite anecdotes were sandwiched between aphorisms of the copy- 
book, and whether anecdote or aphorism, all was delivered with 
the air of a man surprised by his own profundity. If you waited 
long enough you had no longer the will power to run away, you 
sat caught in a web of sheer dulness. Only those, however, who 
did not know him waited long enough, the rest of his fellow- 
members at his appearance straightway rose and fled. 

It happened, therefore, that within half an hour of his entrance 
to his club he usually had one large corner of the room entirely 
to himself, and that particular corner up to the moment of his 
entrance had been the most frequented. For he made it a rule 
to choose the largest group as his audience. He was sitting in 
this solitary state one afternoon early in October when the waiter 
approached him and handed to him a card. 

Captain Willoughby took it with alacrity, for he desired com- 
pany, and his acquaintances had all left the club to fulfil the most 
pressing and imperative engagements. But as he read the card 
his countenance fell. ‘Colonel Durrance!”’ he said, and scratched 
his head thoughtfully. Durrance had never in his life paid him 
a friendly visit before, and why should he go out of his way to do 
so now? It looked as if Durrance had somehow got wind of his 
journey to Kingsbridge. 

' Copyright, 1902, by A. E. W. Mason in the United States of America. 
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‘ Does Colonel Durrance know that I am in the club?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the waiter. 

‘Very well. Show him in.’ 

Durrance had, no doubt, come to ask questions, and diplomacy 
would be needed to elude them. Captain Willoughby had no 
mind to meddle any further in the affairs of Miss Ethne Eustace. 
Feversham and Durrance must fight their battle without his 
intervention. He did not distrust his powers of diplomacy, but 
he was not anxious to exert them in this particular case, and he 
looked suspiciously at Durrance as he entered the room. Dur- 
rance, however, had apparently no questions to ask. Willoughby 
rose from his chair, and crossing the room guided his visitor over 
to his deserted corner. 

‘Will you smoke ?’” he said, and checked himself. ‘I beg your 
pardon.’ 

‘Oh, I'll smoke,’ Durrance answered. ‘It’s not quite true 
that a man can’t enjoy his tobacco without seeing the smoke of 
it. If I let my cigar out I should know at once. But you will 
see, I shall not let it out.’ He lighted his cigar with delibera- 
tion, and leaned back in his chair. 

‘IT am lucky to find you, Willoughby,’ he continued, ‘for I 
am only in town for to-day. I come up every now and then from 
Devonshire to see my oculist, and I was very anxious to meet you 
ifI could. On my last visit Mather told me that you were away 
in the country. You remember Mather, I suppose? He was 
with us in Suakin.’ 

‘Of course, I remember him quite well,’ said Willoughby 
heartily. He was more than willing to talk about Mather; he 
had a hope that in talking about Mather Durrance might forget 
that other matter which caused him anxiety. 

‘We are both of us curious,’ Durrance continued, ‘and you 
can clear up the point we are curious about. Did you ever come 
across an Arab called Abou Fatma ?’ 

‘Abou Fatma,’ said Willoughby slowly, ‘one of the Haden- 
doas ?’ 

‘No, a man of the Kabbabish tribe.’ 

‘Abou Fatma?’ Willoughby repeated, as though for the first 
time he had heard the name. ‘No, I never came across him ;’ 
and then he stopped. It occurred to Durrance that it was not 
a natural place at which to stop; Willoughby might have been 
expected to add ‘ Why do you ask me?’ or scme question of the 
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kind. But he kept silent. As a matter of fact he was wondering 
how in the world Durrance had ever come to hear of Abou Fatma, 
whose name he himself had heard for the first and last time a 
year ago upon the verandah of the Palace at Suakin. For he 
had spoken the truth. He never had come across Abou Fatma 
although Feversham had spoken of him. 

‘That makes me still more curious,’ Durrance continued. 
‘Mather and I were together on the last reconnaissance in ’84, 
and we found Abou Fatma hiding in the bushes by the Sinkat 
fort. He told us about the Gordon letters which he had hidden 
in Berber. Ah! you remember his name now.’ 

‘I was merely getting my pipe out of my pocket,’ said 
Willoughby. ‘But I do remember the name now that you 
mention the letters.’ 

‘They were brought to you in Suakin fifteen months or so 
back. Mather showed me the paragraph in the “ Evening 
Standard.” And I am curious as to whether Abou Fatma returned 
to Berber and recovered them. But since you have never come 
across him, it follows that he was not the man.’ 

Captain Willoughby began to feel sorry that he had been in 
such haste to deny all acquaintance with Abou Fatma of the 
Kabbabish tribe. 

‘No; it was not Abou Fatma,’ he said with an awkward sort 
of hesitation. He dreaded the next question which Durrance 
would put to him. He filled his pipe, pondering what answer 
he should make to it. But Durrance put no question at all for 
the moment. 

‘I wondered,’ he said slowly. ‘I thought that Abou Fatma 
would hardly return to Berber. For, indeed, whoever undertook 
the job undertook it at the risk of his life, and, since Gordon was 
dead, for no very obvious reason.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Willoughby in a voice of relief. It seemed 
that Durrance’s curiosity was satisfied with the knowledge that 
Abou Fatma had not recovered the letters. ‘Quite so. Since 
Gordon was dead, for no reason.’ 

‘For no obvious reason, I think I said,’ Durrance remarked 
imperturbably. Willoughby turned and glanced suspiciously at 
his companion, wondering whether after all Durrance knew of his 
visit to Kingsbridge and its motive. Durrance, however, smoked 
his cigar, leaning back in his chair with his face tilted up toward 
the ceiling. He seemed, now that his curiosity was satisfied, to 
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have lost interest in the history of the Gordon letters. At all 
events he put no more questions upon that subject to embarrass 
Captain Willoughby, and indeed there was no need that he 
should. Thinking over the possible way by which Harry Fever- 
sham might have redeemed himself in Willoughby’s eyes from 
the charge of cowardice, Durrance could only hit upon this 
recovery of the letters from the ruined wall in Berber. There 
had been no personal danger to the inhabitants of Suakin since 
the days of that last reconnaissance. The great troopships had 
steamed between the coral reefs towards Suez, and no cry for help 
had ever summoned them back. Willoughby risked only his 
health in that white palace on the Red Sea. There could not 
have been a moment when Feversham was in a position to say: 
‘Your life was forfeit but for me, whom you call coward.’ And 
Durrance, turning over in his mind all the news and gossip which 
had come to him at Wadi Halfa or during his furloughs, had 
been brought to conjecture whether that fugitive from Khartum, 
who had told him his story in the glacis of the silent ruined fort 
of Sinkat during one drowsy afternoon of May, had not told it 
again at Suakin within Feversham’s hearing. He was convinced 
now that his conjecture was correct. 

Willoughby’s reticence was in itself a sufficient confirmation. 
Willoughby without doubt had been instructed by Ethne to keep 
his tongue in a leash. Colonel Durrance was prepared for 
reticence, he looked to reticence as the answer to his conjecture. 
His trained ear besides had warned him that Willoughby was 
uneasy at his visit and careful in his speech. There had been 
pauses, during which Durrance was as sure as though he had eyes 
wherewith to see that his companion was staring at him sus- 
piciously and wondering how much he knew, or how little. There 
had been an accent of wariness and caution in his voice which 
was hatefully familiar to Durrance’s ears, for just with that accent 
Ethne had been wont to speak. Moreover, Durrance had set 
traps—that remark of his ‘ for no obvious reason I think I said,’ 
had been one—and a little start here or a quick turn there showed 
him that Willoughby had tumbled into them. 

He had no wish, however, that Willoughby should write off to 
Ethne and warn her that Durrance was making inquiries. That 
was a possibility, he recognised, and he set himself to guard 
against it. 

‘I want to tell you why I was anxious to meet you,’ he said. 
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‘It was because of Harry Feversham,’ and Captain Willoughby, 
who was congratulating himself that he was well out of an awk- 
ward position, fairly jumped in his seat. It was not Durrance’s 
policy, however, to notice his companion’s agitation, and he went 
on quickly: ‘Something happened to Feversham. It’s more 
than five years ago now. He did something, I suppose, or left 
something undone—the secret, at all events, has been closely 
kept—and he dropped out and his place knew him no more, 
Now you are going back to the Soudan, Willoughby ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Willoughby answered, ‘in a week’s time.’ 

‘Well, Harry Feversham is in the Soudan,’ said Durrance, 
leaning towards his companion. 

‘You know that ?’ exclaimed Willoughby. 

‘Yes, for I came across him this Spring at Wadi Halfa, 
Durrance continued. ‘He had fallen rather low,’ and he told 
Willoughby of their meeting outside of the café of Tewfikieh, 
‘It’s strange, isn’t it? A man whom one knew very well going 
under like that in a second; disappearing before your eyes, as 
it were; dropping plumb out of sight as though down an oubliette 
in an old French castle. I want you to look out for him, Wil- 
loughby, and do what you can to set him on his legs again. Let 
me know if you chance on him. Harry Feversham was a friend 
of mine—one of my few real friends.’ 

‘All right,’ said Willoughby cheerfully. Durrance knew at 
once from the tone of his voice that suspicion was quieted in him. 
‘I will look out for Feversham. I remember he was a great 
friend of yours.’ 

He stretched out his hand towards the matches upon the table 
beside him. Durrance heard the scrape of the phosphorus and 
the flare of the match. Willoughby was lighting his pipe. It 
was a well-seasoned piece of briar, and needed a cleaning; it 
bubbled as he held the match to the tobacco and sucked at the 
mouthpiece. 

‘Yes, a great friend,’ said Durrance. ‘You and I dined 
with him in his flat high up above St. James’s Park just before 
we left England.’ 

And at that chance utterance Willoughby’s briar pipe ceased 
suddenly to bubble. A moment’s silence followed, then Willoughby 
swore violently, and a second later he stamped upon the carpet. 
Durrance’s imagination was kindled by this simple sequence of 
events, and he straightway made uy a little picture in his mind. 
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In one chair himself smoking his cigar, a round table holding a 
match-stand on his left hand, and on the other side of the table 
Captain Willoughby in another chair. But Captain Willoughby 
lighting his pipe and suddenly arrested in the act by a sentence 
spoken without significance, Captain Willoughby staring sus- 
piciously in his slow-witted way at the blind man’s face, until 
the lighted match, which he had forgotten, burnt down to his 
fingers, and he swore and dropped it and stamped it out upon the 
floor. Durrance had never given a thought to that dinner till this 
moment. It was possible it might deserve much thought. 

‘There were you and I and Feversham present,’ he went on. 
‘Feversham had asked us there to tell us of his engagement to 
Miss Eustace. He had just come back from Dublin. That was 
almost the last we saw of him.’ He took a pull at his cigar, and 
added, ‘ By the way, there was a third man present. ’ 

‘Was there?’ asked Willoughby. ‘It’s so long ago.’ 

‘Yes—Trench.’ 

‘To be sure Trench was present. It will be a long time, 
I am afraid, before we dine at the same table with poor old 
Trench again.’ 

The carelessness of his voice was well assumed; he leaned 
forward and struck another match and lighted his pipe. As he 
did so, Durrance laid down his cigar upon the table edge. 

‘And we shall never dine with Castleton again,’ he said 
slowly. 

‘Castleton wasn’t there,’ Willoughby exclaimed, and quickly 
enough to betray that, however long the interval since that little 
dinner in Feversham’s rooms, it was at all events still distinct in 
his recollections. 

‘No, but he was expected,’ said Durrance. 

‘No, not even expected,’ corrected Willoughby. ‘He was 
dining elsewhere. He sent the telegram, you remember.’ 

‘Ah, yes! a telegram came,’ said Durrance. 

That dinner party certainly deserved consideration. Wil- 
loughby, Trench, Castleton—these three men were the cause of 
Harry Feversham’s disgrace and disappearance. Durrance tried 
to recollect all the details of the evening; but he had been 
occupied himself on that occasion. He remembered leaning 
against the window above St. James’s Park; he remembered 
hearing the tattoo from the parade-ground of Wellington Bar- 
racks—and a telegram had come. 
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Durrance made up another picture in his mind. Harry 
Feversham at the table reading and re-reading his telegram, 
Trench and Willoughby waiting silently, perhaps expectantly, 
and himself paying no heed, but staring out from the bright 
room into the quiet and cool of the park. 

‘Castleton was dining with a big man from the War Office 
that night, Durrance said, and a little movement at his side 
warned him that he was getting hot in his search. He sat for a 
while longer talking about the prospects of the Soudan, and 
then rose up from his chair. 

‘Well, I can rely on you, Willoughby, to help Feversham if 
ever you find him. Draw on me for money.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said Willoughby. ‘You are going? I 
could have won a bet off you this afternoon.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘You said that you did not let your cigars go out. This one’s 
stone cold.’ 

‘I forgot about it; I was thinking of Feversham. Good- 
bye.’ 

He took a cab and drove away from the club door. Willoughby 
was glad to see the last of him, but he was fairly satisfied with his 
own exhibition of diplomacy. It would have been strange after 
all, he thought, if he had not been able to hoodwink poor old 
Durrance; and he returned to the smoking-room and refreshed 
himself with a whisky and potass. 

Durrance, however, had not been hoodwinked. The last per- 
plexing question had been answered for him that afternoon. He 
remembered now that no mention had been made at the dinner 
which could identify the sender of the telegram. Feversham had 
read it without a word, and without a word had crumpled it up and 
tossed it into the fire. But to-day Willoughby had told him that 
it had come from Castleton, and Castleton had been dining 
with a high official of the War Office. The particular act of 
cowardice which had brought the three white feathers to Ramelton 
was easy to discern. Almost the next day Feversham had told 
Durrance in the Row that he had resigned his commission, and 
Durrance knew that he had not resigned it when the telegram 
came. That telegram could have brought only one piece of news, 
that Feversham’s regiment was ordered on active service. The 
more Durrance reflected, the more certain he felt that he had 
at last hit upon the truth. Nothing could be more natural than 
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that Castleton should telegraph his good news in confidence to his 
friends. Durrance had the story now complete, or rather the 
sequence of facts complete. For why Feversham should have 
been seized with panic, why he should have played the coward 
the moment after he was engaged to Ethne Eustace—at a time, 
in a word, when every manly quality he possessed should have 
been at its strongest and truest, remained for Durrance, and, 
indeed, was always to remain, an inexplicable problem. But 
he put that question aside, classing it among the considerations 
which he had learnt to estimate as small and unimportant. The 
simple and true thing—the thing of real importance—emerged 
definite and clear. Harry Feversham was atoning for his one act 
of cowardice with a full and an overflowing measure of atonement. 

‘I shall astonish old Sutch,’ he thought, with achuckle. He 
took the night mail into Devonshire the same evening, and reached 
his home before mid-day. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MRS. ADAIR MAKES HER APOLOGY. 


WirHin the drawing-room at The Pool Durrance said good-bye to 
Ethne. He had so arranged it that there should be little time 
for that leave-taking, and already the carriage stood at the steps 
of Guessens with his luggage strapped upon the roof, and his 
servant waiting at the door. 

Ethne came out with him on to the terrace, where Mrs. Adair 
stood at the top of the flight of steps. Durrance held out his 
hand to her, but she turned to Ethne and said: 

‘I want to speak to Colonel Durrance before he goes.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Ethne. ‘Then we will say good-bye here,’ 
she added to Durrance. ‘You will write from Wiesbaden ? 
Soon, please !’ 

‘The moment I arrive,’ answered Durrance. He descended 
the steps with Mrs. Adair, and left Ethne standing upon the 
terrace. The last scene of pretence had been acted out, the months 
of tension and surveillance had come to an end, and both were 
thankful for their release. Durrance showed that he was glad 
even in the briskness of his walk as he crossed the lawn at Mrs. 
Adair’s side. She, however, lagged, and when she spoke it was 
in a despondent voice. 
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‘So you are going,’ she said. ‘In two days’ time you will be 
at Wiesbaden and Ethne at Glenalla. We shall all be scattered. 
It will be lonely here.’ 

She had had her way; she had separated Ethne and Durrance 
for a time, at all events; she was no longer to be tortured by the 
sight of them and the sound of their voices; but somehow her 
interference had brought her little satisfaction. ‘The house will 
seem very empty after you are all gone,’ she said; and she 
turned at Durrance’s side and walked down with him into the 
garden. 

‘We shall come back, no doubt,’ said Durrance reassuringly. 

Mrs. Adair looked about her garden. The flowers were gone 
and the sunlight; clouds stretched across the sky overhead, the 
green of the grass underfoot was dull, the stream ran grey in the 
gap between the trees, and the leaves from the branches were 
blown russet and yellow about the lawns. 

‘ How long shall you stay at Wiesbaden ?’ she asked. 

‘I can hardly tell. But as long as it’s advisable,’ he 
answered. 

‘That tells me nothing at all. I suppose it was meant not to 
tell me anything.’ 

Durrance did not answer her, and she resented his silence. 
She knew nothing whatever of his plans; she was unaware 
whether he meant to break his engagement with Ethne or to 
hold her to it, and her curiosity consumed her. It might be a 
very long time before she saw him again, and all that long time 
she must remain tortured with doubts. 

‘You distrust me?’ she said defiantly, and with a note of 
anger in her voice. 

Durrance answered her quite gently : 

‘Have I no reason to distrust you? Why did you tell me 
of Captain Willoughby’s coming? Why did you interfere?’ 

‘I thought you ought to know.’ 

‘But Ethne wished the secret kept. I am glad to know, 
very glad. But, after all, you told me, and you were Ethne’s 
friend.’ 

‘Yours, too, I hope,’ Mrs. Adair answered, and she exclaimed, 
‘How could I go on keeping silence? Don’t you understand ?’ 

‘No.’ 

Durrance might have understood, but he had never given 
much thought to Mrs. Adair, and she knew it. The knowledge 
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rankled within her, and his simple ‘no’ stung her beyond 
bearing. 

‘I spoke brutally, didn’t I?’ she said. ‘I told you the 
truth as brutally as I could. Doesn’t that help you to under- 
stand ?’ 

Again Durrance said ‘No,’ and the monosyllable exasperated 
her out of all prudence, and all at once she found herself speaking 
incoherently the things which she had thought. And once she 
had begun, she could not stop. She stood as it were outside of 
herself, and saw that her speech was madness; yet she went on 
with it. 

‘I told you the truth brutally on purpose. I was so stung 
because you would not see what was so visible had you only the 
mind to see. I wanted to hurt you. I ama bad, bad woman, I 
suppose. There were you and she in the room talking together 
in the darkness; there was I alone upon the terrace. It was the 
same again to-day. You and Ethne in the room, I alone upon 
the terrace. I wonder whether it will always be so. But you 
will not say—you will not say.’ She struck her hands together 
with a gesture of despair, but Durrance had no words for her. 
He walked silently along the garden path towards the stile, and 
he quickened his pace a little, so that Mrs. Adair had to walk 
fast to keep up with him. That quickening of the pace was a 
sort of answer, but Mrs. Adair was not deterred byit. She looked 
at him and saw that his face was stern as she had never known 
it stern before. But her madness had taken hold of her. 

‘I do not think I would have minded so much,’ she continued, 
‘if Ethne had really cared for you. But she never cared more 
than as a friend cares, just a mere friend. And what’s friendship 
worth ?’ she asked scornfully. 

‘Something surely,’ said Durrance. 

‘It does not prevent Ethne from shrinking from her friend, : 
cried Mrs. Adair. ‘She shrinks from you. Shall I tell you why ? 
Because you were blind. She is afraid. While I—I will tell you 
the truth—I am glad. When the news first came from Wadi 
Halfa that you were blind I was glad, when I saw you in Hill 
Street I was glad, ever since I have been glad—quite glad. Be- 
cause I saw that she shrank. From the beginning she shrank, 
thinking how her life would be hampered and fettered,’ and the 
scorn of Mrs. Adair’s voice increased, though her voice itself was 
sunk to a whisper. ‘I am not afraid,’ she said, and she ia 
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the words passionately again and again. ‘Iam notafraid. I am 
not afraid.’ 

To Durrance it seemed that in all his experience nothing so 
horrible had ever occurred as this outburst by the woman who 
was Ethne’s friend, nothing so unforeseen. 

‘Ethne wrote to you at Wadi Halfa out of pity,’ she went on, 
‘that was all. She wrote out of pity; and, having written, she 
was afraid of what she had done; and being afraid, she had not 
courage to tell you she was afraid. You would not have blamed 
her if she had frankly admitted it ; you would have remained her 
friend. But she had not the courage.’ 

Durrance knew that there was another explanation of Ethne’s 
hesitations and timidities. He knew, too, that the other explana- 
tion was the true one. But to-morrow he himself would be gone 
from the Salcombe estuary, and Ethne would be on her way to the 
Irish Channel and Donegal. It was not worth while to argue 
against Mrs. Adair’s slanders. Besides, he was close upon the 
stile which separated the garden of The Pool from the fields. 
Once he was across that stile he would be free of Mrs. Adair. He 
contented himself with saying quietly : 

‘ You are not just to Ethne.’ 

At that simple utterance the madness of Mrs. Adair went from 
her. She recognised the futility of all that she had said, of her 
boastings of courage, of her detractions of Ethne. Her words 
might be true or not, they could achieve nothing. Durrance was 
always in the room with Ethne, never upon the terrace with Mrs. 
Adair. She became conscious of her degradation, and she fell to 
excuses. 

‘I am a bad woman, I suppose. But after all I have not had 
the happiest of lives. Perhaps there is something to be said for 
me.’ It sounded pitiful and weak even in her ears; but they had 
reached the stile and Durrance had turned towards her. She saw 
that his face lost something of its sternness. He was standing 
quietly, prepared now to listen to what she might wish to say. 
He remembered that in the old days when he could see he had 
always associated her with a dignity of carriage and a reticence 

of speech. It seemed hardly possible that it was the same woman 
who spoke to him now, and the violence of the contrast made him 
ready to believe that there was perhaps something to be said on 
her behalf. 
‘ Will you tell me?’ he said gently. 
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‘I was married almost straight from school. I was the El 
girl. I knew nothing, and I was married to a man of whom I 
knew nothing. It was my mother’s doing, and no doubt she 
thought that she was acting for the very best. She was securing for 
me a position of a kind, and comfort and release from any danger 
of poverty. I accepted what she said blindly, ignorantly. Icould 
hardly have refused, indeed, for my mother was an imperious 
woman, and I was accustomed to obedience. I did as she told nie 
and married dutifully the man whom she chose. The case jis 
common enough, no doubt, but its frequency does not make |it 
easier of endurance.’ 

‘But Mr. Adair!’ said Durrance. ‘After all, I knew him. 
He was older, no doubt, than you, but he was kind. I think, tao, 
he cared for you.’ 

‘Yes. He was kindness itself, and he cared for me. Both 
things are true. The knowledge that he did care for me was the 
one link, if you understand. At the beginning I was contented, I 
suppose. I had a house in town and another here. But it was 
dull,’ and she stretched out her arms. ‘Oh, how dull it was! 
Do you know the little back streets in a manufacturing town ? 
Rows of small houses, side by side, with nothing to relieve them 
of their ugly regularity, each with the self-same windows, the self- 
same door, the self-same doorstep. Overhead a drift of smo 
and every little green thing, down to the plants in the windo 
dirty and black. The sort of street whence any crazy religious 
charlatan who can promise a little colour to their grey lives can 
get as many votaries as he wants. Well, when I thought over my 
life, one of those little streets always came into my mind. There 
are women, heaps of them, no doubt, to whom the management 
of a big house, the season in London, the ordinary round |of 
visits are sufficient. I, worse luck, was not one of them. Dull! 
You, with your hundred thousand things to do, cannot con- 
ceive how oppressively dull my life was. And that was not 
all!’ She hesitated, but she could not stop midway, and it was 
far too late for her to recover her ground. She went on to t} 
end. 

‘I married, as I say, knowing nothing of the important things. 
I believed at the first that mine was just the allotted life of all 
women. But I began soon to have my doubts. I got to know 
that there was something more to be won out of existence than 
mere dulness ; at least, that there was something more for others, 
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though not for me. One could not help learning that. One 
passed a man and a woman riding together, and one chanced to 
look into the woman’s face as one passed ; or one saw, perhaps, the 
woman alone and talked with her for a little while, and from the 
happiness of her looks and voice one knew with absolute certainty 
that there was ever so much more. Only the chance of that ever 
so much more my mother had denied to me.’ 

All the sternness had now gone from Durrance’s face, and 
Mrs. Adair was speaking with a great simplicity. Of the violence 
which she had used before there was no longer any trace. She 
did not appeal for pity, she was not even excusing herself; she 
was just telling her story quietly and gently. 

‘And then you came,’ she continued. ‘I met you and met 
you again. You went away upon your duties, and you returned ; 
and I learnt now, not that there was ever so much more, but just 
what that ever so much more was. But it was still of course 
denied to me. However, in spite of that, I felt happier. I 
thought that I should be quite content to have you for a friend, 
to watch your progress, and to feel pride in it. But you see— 
Ethne came, too, and you turned to her. At once—oh, at once! 
If you had only been a little less quick to turn to her! Ina 
very short while I was sad and sorry that you had ever come into 
my life.’ 

‘I knew nothing of this,’ said Durrance. ‘I never suspected. 
I am sorry.’ 

‘I took care you should not suspect,’ said Mrs. Adair. ‘But 
I tried to keep you, with all my wits I tried. No matchmaker 
in the world ever worked so hard to bring two people together 
as I did to bring together Ethne and Mr. Feversham, and I 
succeeded.’ 

The statement came upon Durrance with a shock. He leaned 
back against the stile and could have laughed. Here was the 
origin of the whole sad business. From what small beginnings it 
had grown! It is a trite reflection, but the personal application 
of it is apt to take away the breath. It was so with Durrance as 
he thought himself backwards into those days when he had 
walked on his own path, heedless of the people with whom he 
came in touch, never dreaming that they were at that moment 
influencing his life right up to his dying day. Feversham’s 
disgrace and ruin, Ethne’s years of unhappiness, the wearying 
pretences of the last few months, all had their origin years ago 
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when Mrs. Adair, to keep Durrance to herself, threw Feversham 
and Ethne into each other’s company. 

‘I succeeded,’ continued Mrs. Adair. ‘You told me that I 
had succeeded one morning in the Row. How gladIwas! You 
did not notice it, I am sure. The next moment you took all my 
gladness from me by telling me you were starting for the Soudan. 
You were away three years. They were not happy years for me. 
You came back. My husband was dead, but Ethne was free. 
Ethne refused you, but you went blind and she claimed you. 
You can see what ups and downs have fallen to me. But these 
months here have been the worst.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ said Durrance. Mrs. Adair was quite right, 
he thought. There was indeed something to be said on her 
behalf. The world had gone rather hardly with her. He was 
able to realise what she had suffered since he was suffering in 
much the same way himself. It was quite intelligible to him 
why she had betrayed Ethne’s secret that night upon the terrace, 
and he could not but be gentle with her. 

‘I am very sorry, Mrs. Adair,’ he repeated lamely. There was 
nothing more which he could find to say, and he held out his 
hand to her. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said, and Durrance climbed over the stile 
and crossed the fields to his house. 

Mrs. Adair stood by that stile for a long while after he had 
gone. She had shot her bolt and hit no one but herself and the 
man for whom she cared. 

She realised that distinctly. She looked forward a little too, 
and she understood that if Durrance did not, after all, keep 
Ethne to her promise, and marry her and go with her to her 
country, he would come back to Guessens. That reflection showed 
Mrs. Adair yet more clearly the folly of her outcry. If she had 
only kept silence she would have had a very true and constant 
friend for her neighbour and that would have been something. 
It would have been a good deal. But, since she had spoken, they 
could never meet without embarrassment, and, practise cordiality 
as they might, there would always remain in their minds the 
recollection of what she had said and he had listened to on the 
afternoon when he left for Wiesbaden. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE NILE. 


It was a callous country inhabited by a callous race, thought 
Calder on his three months’ furlough as he travelled down the 
Nile from Wadi Halfa to Assouan. He leaned over the rail of the 
upper deck of the steamer and looked down upon the barge lashed 
alongside. On the lower deck of the barge among the native 
passengers stood an angareb,' whereon was stretched the motionless 
figure of a human being shrouded in a black veil. The angareb 
and its burden had been carried on board early that morning at 
Korosko by two Arabs, who now sat laughing and chattering on 
the stern of the raft. It might have been a dead man or a dead 
woman who lay still and stretched out upon the bedstead, so little 
heed did they give to it. Calder lifted his eyes and looked to his 
right and his left across glaring sand and barren rocks shaped 
roughly into the hard forms of pyramids. The narrow meagre 
strip of green close by the water’s edge upon each bank was the 
only response which the Soudan made to Spring and Summer and 
the beneficent rain. A callous country inhabited by a callous 
people. 

Calder looked downwards again to the angareb upon the barge’s 
deck and the figure lying upon it. Whether it was man or woman 
he could not tell. The black veil lay close about the face out- 
lining the nose, the hollows of the eyes and the mouth, but 
whether the lips wore a moustache and the chin a beard it did 
not reveal. 

The sunlight crept nearer and nearer to the angareb. The 
natives seated close to it moved into the shadow of the upper deck, 
but no one moved the angareb, and the two men laughing in the 
stern gave no thought to their charge. Calder watched the blaze 
of yellow light creep over the black recumbent figure from the feet 
upwards. It burnt at last bright and pitiless upon the face. Yet 
the living creature beneath the veil never stirred. The veil never 
fluttered above the lips, the legs remained stretched out straight, 
the arms lay close against the side. 

Calder shouted to the two men in the stern : 

‘Move the angareb into the shadow,’ he cried, ‘ and be quick!’ 


! The native bedstead of matting woven across a four-legged frame 
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The Arabs rose reluctantly and obeyed him. 

‘Is it a man or a woman ?’ asked Calder. 

‘Aman. We are taking him to the hospital at Assouan, but 
we do not think that he will live. He fell from a palm-tree three 
weeks ago.’ 

‘You give him nothing to eat or drink.’ 

‘He is too ill.’ 

It was a commou story, and the logical outcome of the belie! 
that life and death are written and will inevitably befall after the 
manner of the writing. That man lying so quiet beneath the 
black covering had probably at the beginning suffered nothing 
more serious than a bruise, which a few simple remedies woulc 
have cured within a week. But he had been allowed to lie, ever 
as he lay upon the angareb, at the mercy of the sun and the flies 
unwashed, unfed, and with his thirst unslaked. The bruise hac 
become a sore, the sore had gangrened, and when all remedies 
were too late, the Egyptian Mudir of Korosko had discovered the 
accident and sent the man on the steamer down to Assouan. But, 
familiar though the story was, Calder could not dismiss it from) 
his thoughts. The immobility of the sick man upon the native 
bedstead in a way fascinated him, and when towards sunset 4 
strong wind sprang up and blew against the stream, he felt ai 
actual comfort in the knowledge that the sick man would gain 
some relief from it. And when his neighbour that evening at th» 
dinner-table spoke to him with a German accent, he suddenly 
asked upon an impulse: 

‘You are not a doctor by any chance ?’ 

‘Not a doctor,’ said the German, ‘ but a student of medicine 
at Bonn. I came from Cairo to see the Second Cataract, but was 
not allowed to go further than Wadi Halfa.’ 

Calder interrupted him at once. ‘Then I will trespass upon 
your holiday and claim your professional assistance.’ 

‘For yourself? With pleasure, though I should never havp 
guessed you were ill,’ said the student, smiling good-naturedly 
behind his eyeglasses. 

‘Noram I. It is an Arab for whom I ask your help.’ 

‘The man on the bedstead ?’ 

‘Yes, if you will be so good. I will warn you—he was huilt 
three weeks ago, and I know these people. No one will have 
touched him since he was hurt. The sight will not be pretty. 
This is not a nice country for untended wounds.’ | 
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The German student shrugged his shoulders. ‘ All experience 
is good,’ said he, and the two men rose from the table and went 
out on to the upper deck. 

The wind had freshened during the dinner, and, blowing up 
stream, had raised waves so that the steamer and its barge tossed 
and the water broke on board. 

‘He was below there,’ said the student as he leaned over the 
rail and peered downwards to the lower deck of the barge alongside, 
It was night, and the night was dark. Above that lower deck 
only one lamp swung from the centre of the upper deck, glim- 
mered and threw uncertain lights and uncertain shadows over a 
small circle. Beyond the circle all was black darkness, except at 
the bows, where the water breaking on board flung a white sheet 
of spray. It could be seen like a sprinkle of snow driven by the 
wind, it could be heard striking the deck like the lash of a whip. 

‘He has been moved,’ said the German. ‘No doubt he has 
been moved. There is no one in the bows.’ 

Calder bent his head downwards and stared into the darkness 
for a little while without speaking. 


‘TI believe the angareb is there,’ he said at length. ‘I believe , 


it is.’ 

Followed by the German, he hurried down the stairway to the 
lower deck of the steamer and went to the side. He could make 
certain now. The angareb stood in a wash of water on the very 
spot to which at Calder’s order it had been moved that morning. 
And on the angareb the figure beneath the black covering lay as 
motionless as ever, as inexpressive of life and feeling, though the 
cold spray broke continually upon its face. 

‘I thought it would be so,’ said Calder. He got a lantern, and 
with the German student climbed across the bulwarks on to the 
barge. He summoned the two Arabs. 

‘Move the angareb from the bows,’ he said; and when they 
had obeyed, ‘ Now take that covering off. I wish my friend, who 
is a doctor, to see the wound.’ 

The two men hesitated, and then one of them, with an air of 
insolence, objected. ‘There are doctors in Assouan, whither we 
are taking him.’ 

Calder raised the lantern, and himself drew the veil away from 
off the wounded man. ‘Now, if you please,’ he said to his com- 
panion. The German student made his examination of the wounded 
thigh, while Calder held the lantern above his head. As Calder 
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had predicted, it was not a pleasant business; for the wound 
crawled. The German student was glad to cover it up again. 

‘I can do nothing, he said. ‘Perhaps in a hospital, witl 
baths and dressings, relief will be given at all events ; but more? 
I do not know. Here I could not even begin to do anything ai; 
all. Do these two men understand English ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Calder. 

‘Then I can tell you something. He did not get the hurt by 
falling out of any palm-tree. That is alie. The injury was done 
by the blade of a spear or some weapon of the kind.’ 

‘Are you sure ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Calder bent down suddenly towards the Arab on the angareb} 
Although he never moved, the man was conscious. Calder had 
been looking steadily at him, and he saw that his eyes followed 
the spoken words. 

‘You understand English ?’ said Calder. 

The Arab could not answer with his lips, but a look of com- 
prehension came into his face. 

‘Where do you come from?’ asked Calder. 

The lips tried to move, but not so much as a whisper escaped 
from them. Yet his eyes spoke, but spoke vainly; for the mosf 
which they could tell was a great eagerness to answer. Calder 
dropped upon his knee close by the man’s head, and holding the 
lantern close, enunciated the towns. 

‘From Dongola ?’ 

No gleam in the Arab’s eyes responded to that name. 

‘From Metemneh? From Berber? From Omdurman? Ah!) 

The Arab answered to that word. Calder went on still more 
eagerly. 

‘You were wounded there? No. Where then? At Berber? 
Yes. You were in prison at Omdurman and escaped? No. Yet 
you were wounded.’ 

Calder sank back upon his knee and reflected. His reflections 
roused in him some excitement. He bent down to the Arab’s ear 
and spoke in a lower key. 

‘You were helping some one to escape? Yes. Who? El 
Kaimakam Trench? No.’ He mentioned the names of othe 
white captives in Omdurman, and to each name the Arab’s eyes 
answered ‘No.’ ‘It was Effendi Feversham, then?’ he said, and 
the eyes assented as clearly as though the lips had spoken. 
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But this was all the information which Calder could secure, 
‘I’m pledged to help Effendi Feversham,’ he said, but in vain. 
The Arab could not speak, he could not so much as tell his 
name, and his companions would not. Whatever those two men 
knew or suspected, they had no mind to meddle in the matter 
themselves, and they clung consistently to a story which ab- 
solved them from responsibility. Kinsmen of theirs in Korosko, 


hearing that they were travelling to Assouan, had asked them to — 


take charge of the wounded man, who was a stranger to them, and 
they had consented. Calder could get nothing more explicit 
from them than this statement, however closely he questioned 
them. He had under his hand the information which he desired, 
the news of Harry Feversham for which Durrance asked by every 


mail, but it was hidden from him in a locked book. He stood — 4 
beside the helpless man upon the angareb. There he was, eager — 


enough to speak, but the extremity of weakness to which he had 
sunk laid a finger upon his lips. All that Calder could do was to 
see him safely bestowed within the hospital at Assouan. ‘ Will 


he recover ?’ Calder asked, and the doctors shook their heads in ~ 


doubt. There was a chance perhaps, a very slight chance, but at 
the best recovery would be slow. 
Calder continued upon his journey to Cairo and Europe. An 


opportunity of helping Harry Feversham had slipped away ; for 
the Arab who could not even speak his name was Abou Fatma, of 
the Kabbabish tribe, and his presence wounded and helpless upon 
the Nile steamer between Korosko and Assouan meant that Harry 
Feversham’s carefully laid plan for the rescue of Colonel Trench 
had failed. 


(To be continued.) 
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